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JETHRO BITHELL: A BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 
BY L. A. WILLOUGHBY 


I suppose I owe the honour of being asked to write this introduction to two 
facts: that Mr. Bithell is the oldest of my London colleagues, and that both 
of us came to London from the University of Manchester. For what 
Manchester thinks today, London notoriously thinks tomorrow! And, 
moreover, we both derive from that same region of England bordering on 
Irwell and Humber. 

Bithell was born eighty years ago, on January 29th, 1878, on a farm near 
Wigan and was originally intended for, and indeed was for a time actually 
engaged in, business. After some years.at Wigan Technical College he 
proceeded to the University of Manchester to study under its newly 
appointed professor of German, Arwid Johannson. In 1900 he graduated 
with first-class honours in Modern Languages, continued his studies in 
Copenhagen and Munich, and in 1904 returned to his old university as 
Lecturer in German, a post he exchanged in 1910 for the headship of a 
department of German at Birkbeck College. He was appointed Reader in 
1921, and Birkbeck remained his home until he retired in 1938. 

When Bithell came to London Birkbeck was only just emerging from its 
original status as a ‘Mechanics’ Institute and Working Men's College’, and 
was having difficulty in coping with the influx of students attracted by the 
growing reputation of a new teaching university. But it was not until 1924 
that it became a fully fledged School of the University of London, and 
meanwhile Bithell carried on single-handed at first, often in squalid condi- 
tions, in the old tumble-down buildings off Chancery Lane. He made his 
mark from the start both as a forceful, inspiring teacher and as a meticulous 
and wide-ranging scholar. Old students are never tired of dilating on the 
dignified, distinguished figure with the bow tie and gold-rimmed glasses who 
still looks out at us from the photograph adorning this number of German 
Life and Letters. They remember with respect and affection the eager, often 
humorous manner with which he would deal with the many different sub- 
jects of the Syllabus, the enthusiasm which he knew how to arouse for a 
language and literature which have become for them ‘a joy for ever’. They 
record the ready sympathy and understanding he devoted to their problems; 
how in moments of excitement he would revert to his native Lancashire 
dialect. With his strict philological training he had a passion and a gift for 
‘le mot juste’, and no doubt it is to this that we owe his dictionary and 
admirable linguistic textbooks. Bithell was no narrow specialist and he 
could delight his students with memorable renderings from his favourite 
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medieval authors, for he had remarkable poetic gifts. His translations from 
the Minnesingers in 1909 immediately won him a place in the world of 
letters and — young lecturer as he still was — the entry into the select com- 
pany in Whos Who. From Middle High German he went on to contem- 
porary German, Belgian, French and Flemish poetry and, in 1929, ended up 
with translations from Henrik Wergeland which have been acclaimed as a 
‘tour de force’. But why repeat what is already set out in the impressive list 
of publications printed in this issue? It was not for nothing that his Puritan- 
minded parents called him ‘Jethro’, for he has indeed given himself in all 
‘abundance and excellence’! Perhaps his most abiding work is the compen- 
dious volume Germany, with which he provided the specialist and general 
public with a readable and reliable guide, a kind of “Gesamtkunstwerk’ of 
German cultural achievements. His own remarkable and successful contribu- 
tion to this volume brings order and life to the numerous and conflicting 
movements in German literature of the twentieth century and provides a 
lasting memorial to his critical judgment and powers of presentation. He 
made his influence felt in even wider circles through a number of scholarly 
school texts; in particular his popularization of Carossa in war time showed 
a whole generation of young people that not all Germans were to be sum- 
marily dismissed as Nazis. He has won the personal regard and friendship of 
many of the leading authors in Germany and, in his contributions to this 
Journal, has brought several of them to the attention of the British public. 
That his Austrian friend, Felix Braun, has contributed two poems to this 
number is a proof of the affectionate regard with which he is held by his 
friends and admirers on the Continent. Bithell was a keen supporter of, and 
regular contributor to, German Life and Letters, and it is only fitting that his 
friends, pupils and colleagues should offer him this Anniversary Number 
with their heartiest wishes for ‘many happy returns of the day’. It has been 
rendered possible by the material support and encouragement of the Institute 
of Germanic Languages and Literatures in the University of London and the 
Governors of Birkbeck College, to whom the Editors offer their sincere 


thanks. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF JETHRO BITHELL 


Tue following list was made, largely from information which Mr. Bithell himself 
has supplied, a Janet R. Drake of the Institute of Germanic Languages and Liter- 
atures at the University of London. It lays no claim to completeness, and the 
‘Jubilar’ himself writes: ‘I wrote more for the Belgian reviews, and (I think) for 
Paris reviews, but I have no trace of them.’ His numerous book reviews, many 


of which have appeared in this journal, are not listed. 
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ZWEI GEDICHTE 
BY FeLtrx BRAUN 


DIE WIEDERKUNFT 


Der Sohn 
Ich méchte wiederkommen. 


Der Vater 
Warte noch, lieber Sohn. 


Hast du denn schon vernommen 
Der Posaune Ton: 


Der Sohn 


Der Ton ist nicht erschollen, 
Aber der Hilfeschrei. 

Die armen Menschen wollen, 
Dass ich bei ihnen sei. 


Der Vater 
Als Mensch warst du erschienen — 


Wie haben sie’s dir gelohnt? 
Kaimst du als Gott zu ihnen, 
Du wiirdest doch nicht verschont. 


Der Sohn 


Was liegt an mir? Vergeben 
Hab ich die schwerste Schuld. 
Ewig aus Liebe zu leben, 


Ersehnt ihre Ungeduld. 


Der Vater 


Lass sie nur linger warten, 
Damuut sie Gutes tun, 
Eh’ sie in meinem Garten 


Eden selig ruhn. 


Der Sohn 
Ich méchte wiederkommen. 
Ich war ein Mensch so gern. 


Die Zéllner wie die Frommen 
Hol ich ins Haus des Herrn. 
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Der Vater 
Sie werden ans Kreuz dich schlagen 
Ein zweites Mal und mehr. 


Der Sohn 
Ich will es besser tragen. 
Ich werde nicht mehr klagen, 
Und schmerzt’ es noch so sehr. 


Der Vater 


Sohn, deine letzten sieben 
Worte sind mir nicht verhallt. 


Der Sohn 
Ich will viel inniger lieben. 
Vater, sende mich bald. 


T 


AUF DEN SCHMERZ EINES ANDEREN 
NACH WILLIAM BLAKE 


Kann ich sehn des andern Leid 
Selber ohne Traurigkeit? 

Kann ich schn des andern Weh, 
Ohne dass ich ihm beisteh? 


Kann ich eine Trine sehn, 

Ohn in Mitleid aufzugehn: 

Vater weinen schn sein Kind, 
Ohne dass sein Herz ihm schwindt? 


Kann die Mutter ruhn, die hért, 
Wie cin Kind weint, angstverstért? 
Nein, nein! Niemals kann es sein! 
Niemals, niemals kann es sein! 


Und kann Er, der alles liebt, 

Héren, wie klagend der Zaunk6nig piept, 
Héren des kleinen Vogels Pein, 

Héren der Kinder Weinen und Schrein — 
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Und nicht sitzen dem Nest zur Seit’, 
Spendend Erbarmen dem Herzeleid, 


Und nicht sitzen der Wiege nah’, . 

Kindertranen beweinend da? aif 
Und nicht sitzen bei Tag und Nacht, 4 
Bis Er die Augen uns trocken gemacht? yo 


Oh nein! Niemals kann es sein! 
Niemals, niemals kann es sein! 


— Pe n 


Er, der allen Freude findt, 

Er wird selbst ein kleines Kind, 

Er wird selbst ein Schmerzensmann, 
Er fiihlt auch den Kummer dann. 


Jeden einzelnen Seufzerhauch, a) 
Glaub’, dein Schépfer hért ihn auch. 

Keine Trane weinst du je, a” 
Die nicht gleich dein Schépfer sah. Tt 


Oh! Er gibt uns Seligkeit, 4 
Zu vernichten unser Leid. 4 
Bis kein Leid uns mehr erscheint, 
Sitzt er neben uns und weint. 
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GOETHE'S CAMPAGNE IN FRANKREICH AND CAROSSA’S 
RUMANISCHES TAGEBUCH 


By CLarr BAIER 


. “IF you want the horrors of war — well, they are here, superbly and fear- 
lessly set down’, so wrote Amold Bennett when reviewing an English 
translation of Carossa’s Rumdnisches Tagebuch. 

For some time it has been maintained that practically every one of Carossa’s 
prose works is to be paralleled with a work of Goethe and thus his war diary 
has been considered as being a twentieth-century parallel to Goethe's Cam- 
pagne in Frankreich and his Belagerung von Mainz, its clear continuation and 
counterpart. Indeed the “Festausgabe’ of Goethe's Werke refers to Carossa’s 
Rumdanisches Tagebuch in its introduction. There, in 1926, in what might be 
called his peroration, the editor, F. Bergemann, writes: “Man nehme eines 
unsrer besten Tagebiicher vom Weltkrieg, das Rumdnische Tagebuch von 
Hans Carossa, danach den ersten Teil der Goetheschen Campagne, und man 
wird dieselbe Wirkung spiiren: die Macht des Dichters, der uns erschiittert 
mit dem einzelnen leiden lisst und doch zugleich tiber alles Erdenleid und ‘ 
Einzeldasein gottgleich zu erheben weiss.’ 

And yet a closer investigation of the two works shows how different they 
are. Bergemann’s words appear fully to characterize Carossa’s work, but it 
would seem perhaps to be stretching Goethe worship too far to apply all of 
them to this particular work of that great poet and genius. Goethe does not 
let us suffer with the individual in the way that Carossa does. We must be 
extremely careful, however, to remember that Goethe lived and wrote in a 
world entirely different from our own, and that he would be completely at 
sea if he were suddenly to find himself in our present age with its differing 
conceptions and problems. 

In the Campagne in Frankreich and its sequel we see the great poet and 
writer, who is also the chief minister of his little state, learning a good deal at 
first hand about the discomforts of life in the field, trying desperately to 
understand the new views of the French Revolution, especially equality and 
fraternity, and beginning to grasp the idea of nationhood. (Bergemann 
reminds us in his introduction that though Goethe was writing about the 
Prussian army he was not a Prussian and so his approach could not possibly 
be a patriotic one.) What we do not see is any human contact between 
Goethe and the soldiery, any sympathetic understanding either of them or of 
their problems. In short, his attitude towards them seems to be summed up 
in the terse words (taken from Die Belagerung von Mainz): “Die Vermissten 
gingen mich so nah nicht an.’ 
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We must not blame him for that; in the present age the majority amongst 
the soldiers of any war are ordinary citizens who, either as volunteers or as 
conscripts, have for the duration of the war laid aside their civilian occupa- 
tions and put on the uniform of a soldier. Carossa himself was such a one; a 
medical man who, in the ordinary way of things, would not have been 
‘called to the colours’, he had volunteered for service at the front. But in 
Goethe's day the soldiery was more or less all of a professional type, so that 
soldiers could not be thought of as needing sympathy. (We are speaking 
here of sympathy with regard to the various hazards of war. A letter written 
during the siege of Mainz to C. G. Voigt does show Goethe sympathetically 
disposed towards a common soldier from Weimar in a personal and human 
matter. ) 

When he leaves his own discomforts of living in war conditions and turns 
to the problems of others, Goethe can only see those of the civilians caught 
up in the maelstrom of war — on the one hand the refugees and on the other 
the countryfolk who happen to lie in the path of the warring armies. Right 
at the beginning of the Campagne we are brought face to face with these, 
through the incident of the post-box at Grevenmachern, where Goethe 
imagines the contents of various letters that the hundreds of refugees had 
thrown into the post-box there. The postmaster at Grevenmachern, a purely 
fictitious figure invented by Goethe himself, tells him of the plundering by 
the military of peaceful and harmless villages on the German side of the 
border. (This plundering was punished by the command, but Goethe sees 
no harm in allowing the postmaster to add ‘zum Scheine’, although he 
hastens to add the remark of a general in the Thirty Years War who in 
similar circumstances remarked: ‘Ich kann meine Armee nicht im Sack 
transportieren.) Reaching French soil, we are told of the requisitioning and 
butchering of the entire herds of a number of shepherds — who are paid with 
worthless money. 

Episodes of this latter sort serve to show, too, how, in Goethe's estimation, 
the countryfolk whom he thinks of as the stable and stabilizing element in a 
nation are driven into the hands of the Jacobin revolutionaries in Paris by 
the very forces that are trying, by military means, to destroy the Revolution. 
There is a deep dignity in the relationship of man and animal in a shepherd's 


_ life, one ought to honour it and, in fact, live in awe of it; that presumably is 


what Goethe means when he compares this ‘grausame Szene’ and its ‘tiefer 
mannlicher Schmerz’ with the tragedies of Ancient Greece. 

However, there seems to be no constant concern for the people whose 
homes chance to lie on the route of the advancing army. Indeed he can 
mention burning villages as something fairly normal in warfare, and another 
instance of apparent lack of concern is to be found in the entry for ‘den 109. 
September nachts’, which describes the arrival of the army at the village of 
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Somme-Tourbe. Here he explains in great detail the methods of foraging 
which are observed by various participants in the campaign, including 
Goethe himself; but nowhere is there any mention of the inhabitants. We 
may presume that they will all have fled, but they are not referred to at all. 

In similar circumstances Carossa tells us (in his diary entry for December 
ist [1916]) of the arrival of his company at a Hungarian farmhouse, deserted 
by its owners presumably in a hurry, for bread, apples and a fully trimmed 
oil-lamp were all on the table, and in the half-open linen cupboard lay neatly 
ordered piles of sheets and clothes. Overcoming a certain temptation to take 
some souvenirs for his wife and son, and imagining that the former occu- 
pants may have been the very people whom they had recently met fleeing 
from their home, Carossa firmly sets his face against any plundering, although 
naturally the farmhouse fowls are all killed and eaten by the hungry soldiery. 

Goethe would seem to show feelings of sympathy for the individual when 
he describes — albeit in a few lines — the experiences of a shopkeeper in 
Longwy. During the bombardment, he tells us, several grenades fell into the 
living-room; hurriedly leaving it for safety the mother had snatched her 
baby son from his cradle and a moment later another shot fell on the cradle 
pillow. We are not given any observations on this occurrence, but the very 
fact of its mention is sufficient proof of Goethe's attitude towards it. (In 
recent times we have often heard of — and doubted—so many similar 
occurrences in numerous air-raids, so that we can hardly be blamed for 
doubting its actual authenticity.) At the end of the second essay, when 
entering Mainz he expresses a general feeling of strong regret that so much 
irreparable damage has been done, but there is only one individual descrip- 
tion of a private house that has been destroyed during the bombardment, 
and on this occasion there is no mention of its inhabitants. The only person 
mentioned is an old woman who lived opposite and was an eyewitness of 
the destruction — perhaps it would be unfair to compare her with the stark 
reality of the old Hungarian woman, made mad with grief, whom Carossa 
meets as he and the soldiers are climbing the slopes of Bak6 teté. 

On the retreat there is individual reference — to the billets to which Goethe 
is assigned in Sivry. He explains that the people on whom he is billeted had 
suffered much (no details are given) when the army had encamped nearby 
during its advance, scarcely had they recovered than the retreat seemed 
again to threaten the livelihood of these poor people, and this time with 
complete destruction; Goethe and his friends try to assuage their fears. He is 
obviously impressed by the idyllic family life of these French peasants, but 
although his attitude can well be interpreted as showing a strong desire for a 
return to peaceful existence, he does not appear to express any sympathy 
with these sturdy country folk at their being dragged, without any desire on 
their part, into the hurlyburly and devastation of war. There is no real 
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parallel in Carossa’s work, since he is not on enemy territory, at least with 
the exception of the brief mention of northern France at the very beginning 
of his Rumdnisches Tagebuch. However, the behaviour of the elderly French 
couple on whom he is billeted at that time, and his behaviour towards them, 
all suggests that his treatment would have been a more sympathetic one. 

But whilst full allowance has been made earlier for a difference in century, 
reflecting a complete difference in the social status of the soldier, not enough 
has been said about an equal change in the written language. Goethe's 
‘indessen wir uns freundlich mit den guten Menschen besprachen’ and more 
especially his ‘wir fragten teilnchmend nach ihren Zustinden’ probably had 
much more warmth in them when he was writing than the words would 
seem to have at the present day. 

On the other hand, it must be realized that, as far as the Campagne in 
Frankreich is concerned, the campaign in which Goethe was taking part as a 
non-combatant eyewitness was not simply, like the Rumanian campaign of 
World War I, one in which nation was fighting against nation; fundamen- 
tally it was a civil war in which, it is true, one side was being supported to an 
overwhelming extent by foreign arms. Although he is travelling with these 
foreign forces, Goethe seems favourably to view the French and their 
Revolution. He does seem to appreciate the unity, the feeling of nationhood, 
which it is giving to them. A certain amount of Goethe's sympathy goes 
out, too, towards those who have to face the dilemma of conflicting loyalties, 
as instanced by the family scene at Etain where the young man has been 
persuaded to leave Paris, where he had thrown in his lot with the Revolu- 
tionaries, and now arrives home to join the other side, against his will, but 
out of filial piety, at the very moment when the tide has turned and it has 
become the losing side. 

But when in the Belagerung von Mainz the fighting is on German soil rather 
than on French, and the Revolutionaries have become invaders, his attitude 
changes. On one occasion he tries to arouse sympathy by telling us that 
when the siege was about to start in earnest, women and children, invalids 
and old men were forced to leave Mainz, and how they were not allowed to 
enter Kastel (on the other bank of the river and equally in French hands). 
This presumably was to show the wickedness of the French, for it is interest- 
ing to note that earlier accounts of the action say nothing of invalids and old 
men, that in fact there seems to have been no compulsion (they tried to get 
to Kastel of their own free will) and that (although Goethe does not mention 
any of this), since the besieging German army equally would not let them 
through its lines, the French commissar in Mainz finally allowed them to 
re-enter the city. 

Except for this incident Goethe in his Belagerung von Mainz seems to show 
even less sympathy for the human suffering caused by war. For instance a 
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French sortie against Heiligenkreuz is reported and it is calmly stated that 
church and village were burnt. Nothing whatsoever is said about the 
inhabitants, though presumably they were still there, since with regard to a 
similar sortie it is explained that the German patrols for some time confused 
the French soldiers with peasantry returning from cutting down the corn, 
as they had been required to do. 

The answer, presumably, is not that we have a self-centred writer whose 
interest in others is non-existent, but that in writing both the Campagne and 
the Belagerung Goethe is chiefly concerned to portray his own actions and 
problems — after all when the two works first appeared they bore the sub- 
title: Aus meinem Leben, zweite Abteilung, fiinfter Teil, and as part of an auto- 
biography he would feel that they ought not primarily to talk about an 
attitude towards others. He did not enjoy the writing of this work, indeed it 
was written rather out of a feeling of duty than because of any compelling 
urge. Naturally he prepared himself fully for the task not only by reading the 
various jottings which he himself had made at the time, but by acquainting 
himself closely with other people's memoirs, too. But he did not do this to 
preserve correctness and exactitude of statement; no more than Carossa does 
he intend that his work shall be a contribution to military history. In fact it 
is often not possible to discern what events really happened as described and 
where the description is of something not really experienced by Goethe 
himself but added for what, in an extremely wide and general sense, must be 
called symbolic reasons. The same is true of Carossa also, and this must be 
one of the things that is meant when it is maintained that he follows in 
Goethe's footsteps. 

Writing about the Belagerung in his Annalen Goethe says: ‘man wollte 
durchaus wahr bleiben und zugleich den gebiihrenden Euphemismus nicht 
versiumen. Some commentators have felt that these words should be 
interpreted as showing his desire to be careful and even diplomatic when 
referring to personages, but we must rather agree, with the editor Dove, 
that the meaning is that the work should preserve what he would have con- 
sidered as the literary proprieties. And here again we ought to remind our- 
selves that Goethe belongs to a very different age. His objection to war, to 
the human misery it brings, is perhaps scarcely other than that of Carossa, 
but the latter is writing over a hundred years later, when, amongst other 
things, writing has become so much more realistic. It is quite easy for us, 
who have a knowledge of facts such as this, to feel the care and charm of all 
that Carossa says, but in Goethe’s eyes the twentieth-century writer might 
well be thought of as using words and descriptions that are too brutal and 
frank. 

Finally it must not be forgotten that, though he is dealing with events of 
1792 and 1793, Goethe did not write them down until the early ’twenties of 
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the new century. Both Campagne and Belagerung were completed and pub- 
lished in 1822, by that time the memory of actual suffering must have 
grown dim, and in any case a writer in his seventies would presumably be 
less concerned by human misery, of which he has seen so much in his long 
life, than one who, though older than the rest of the soldiery, is still in his 
late thirties. 


Gottfried Keller 
EVENING SONG 


Eyes, my windows, eyes my fond delight, 
Giving me a life-time’s cherished light, 
Letting pictures in, so kind, so right, 
Darkness lies in wait for you, and night. 


Once the tired lids shut the soul finds peace. 
Light extinguished halts her in her race; 
Fumbling she will her walking-shoes unlace, 
Lie down in a dark and narrow place. 


Not utter darkness yet; two embers glow, 

Two mind’s-eye stars, a prick of light or so; 

Flicker, dwindle, waver, then as though 

A moth’s wing brushed them — puff — and out they go. 


Only sun and I afield, untold, 
Slanting, late, low beams the world enfold; 
Drink, my eyes, drink all your lashes hold 
Of the world’s flooding, overflowing gold. 
Translated by K. W. MAuRER 











SOME GERMAN AND ENGLISH IDIOMS, WITH A NOTE ON THE 
DEFINITION OF THE TERM ‘IDIOM’ 


BY W. E. COLLINSON 


Durinc his long career as a literary scholar and translator, Mr. Jethro Bithell 
is likely to have come across many so-called ‘idioms’ which gave him some 
hard nuts to crack. Perhaps it will amuse him to renew his acquaintance with 
a few specimens and see how far they help us in getting a grip on a very 
elusive problem, that of defining the term ‘idiom’. 

In this brief collection of notes attention is drawn to (1) locutions cus- 
tomarily labelled ‘idioms’ which are shared by several languages, including 
German and English; (2) locutions of much smaller geographical range 
narrowing down to a single language; (3) certain concepts of everyday life 
which appear to be designated by similar expressions in different languages 
and the equivalents of which may or may not be due to common origin or 
linguistic interchange; (4) the relevance of the features presented to the 
proble m of definition. In passing reference will be made to “faux amis’ and 
‘letter-words’ in German and English. 

Certain ‘idiomatic’ phrases are widespread, e.g. G. Gefahr laufen (D 
gevaar lopen; Sw. lopa fara; F. courir risque; EB. run the risk [from 1665]; a 
Spanish, Italian); G. mit jem. brechen (F. rompre or briser avec; E. break with 
as early as Shakespeare); G. mit kaltem Blut (F. avec sang-froid; E. in cold blood, 
etc.). On the face of it it is unlikely that such locutions have arisen inde- 
pendently in the languages quoted, for (a) /aufen and run do not normally 
have a direct object as the equivalent of an ‘into’- phrase, (b) brechen and 
break are normally transitive in phrases indicating a severance of relations, 
and (c) cold blood points to some theory of bodily and mental behaviour. 
Perhaps French is the proximate, if not the ultimate source of all three 
phrases. Littré mentions courir les aventures applied to a knight. In break with 
there is perhaps the ellipsis of an object, cf. Lat. rumpere fidem or the French 
rompre paille avec as the symbolic act when dissolving a partnership. It may 
be surmised that cold blood like bad blood reflects the medieval ‘humours’ in 
relation to te mperament. It is, in fact, plausible to count all three phrases as 
‘Lehnwendungen’ or loan-locutions and to assign them to the great mass of 
traditional material drawn from the Bible, classical antiquity, medieval 
romances, homiletic anecdotes, historical sayings, etc., which form our com- 
mon European heritage. 

Coming to modern times one may suspect the German motorist using 
Gas geben (Dan. give motoren gas) or the French motorist using mettre tous les 
gaz to have been influenced originally by the American step on the gas. 
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Their expressions are, however, not so much ‘Lehniibersetzungen’ (loan- 
translations) as ‘Lehniibertragungen’ (loan-adaptations), cf. patria/ Vaterland, 
sky-scraper| Wolkenkratzer. On the other side of the account it may be that 
the resemblance between E. throw away the baby with the bath water and G. 
das Kind mit dem Bade ausschiitten is due to borrowing from German, for 
Spalding gives Luther as his earliest locus. It is apparent sty modern in English 
and supersedes to throw the helve after the hatchet. The journalistic blood-bath 
‘massacre’ is also under strong suspicion. 

Among the locutions shared by German and English are some “faux amis’. 
The implication of E. beat about the bush is much the same as that of the 
French tourner autour du pot or the German wie die Katze um den heissen Brei 
gehen, whereas G. auf den Busch klopfen is nearer the notion of reconnoitring 
the ground or ‘sounding’ someone. The English send someone away with a flea 
in his ear indicates a telling of home-truths or a curt refusal or reprimand, but 
the German einem einen Floh ins Ohr setzen (cf. F. mettre la puce a loreille) is 
used of telling a person something which makes him fidgety or suspicious 
(cf. Sprach-Brockhaus s.v. Floh: ‘eine Mitteilung machen, die ihm keine 
Ruhe asst’). In both these cases it would appear that English is the semantic 
innovator. | 

There are some cases where a locution may be regarded as a unique speci- 
men not shared by any other language. It is justifiable to assume that expres- 
sions drawn from cricket and golf and applied figuratively are genuine 
native articles in English, e.g. bat on a sticky wicket, to field an object, to stump, 
to bowl out, or to be bunkered or stymied and the like. There are also the 
expressions alluding to places or persons, e.g. Donnybrook Fair (cf. “polnische 
Wirtschaft’), Kilkenny cats, Hobson's choice, and the old phrase according to 
Cocker (whose German equivalent is Adam Riese). English has not any 
precise or neat equivalents of certain German phrases, e.g. an ihm ist Hopfen 
und Malz verloren; Haare lassen; Haare auf den Zahnen haben; sie hat es faustdick 
hinter den Ohren (cf. ‘she looks as if butter wouldn’t melt in her mouth’); 
er weiss, wo Barthel den Most holt (cf. Dutch hij weet waar Abraham de mosterd 
haalt); da liegt der Hund begraben; er fihlte mir auf den Zahn (cf. ‘felt my pulse’); 
iiber den Berg, ‘out of the wood’; auf den Holzweg geraten (cf. ‘bark up the 
wrong tree’, ‘get on the wrong track’, the Holzweg being the woodman’s 
path to the tree-felling); aus seinem Herzen keine Mordergrube machen; reinen 
Wein einschenken; in den sauren Apfel beissen (cf. ‘grin and bear it’); umsatteln 
(cf. “to change horses’ ); eine sturmfreie Bude; Hals- und Beinbruch! and dozens 
of others. 

It is natural that similar situations and items of family and school life give 
rise to much the same types of expression in different languages. The 
Germans usc Bliimchenkaffee for coffee so weak that the flower-pattern on the 
cup is visible through it. The French — according to Sachs-Villatte — say 
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café de femme de chambre and the English have a partial equivalent husband’s 
tea (tr: iced by Partridge to about 1850). In my school-days the opposite of 
‘swim like a fish’ was swim like a brick. Here French and German go together 
more or less with nager comme un chien de plomb and wie eine bleierne Ente 
schwimmen. A dish made of meat and potatoes left over from previous 
meals was known as resurrection pie, of which an equivalent in German — 
cited by Heinz Kiipper’s Worterbuch der deutschen Umgangssprache (Hamburg, 
1955) — is gedrangte Wocheniibersicht. As early as 1659 English used dog’s ear 
of a book. The other Germanic languages have the equivalents of Eselsohr 
(but not French which uses ‘corner’). A lady who could not find a partner 
at a ball was called a wallflower by 1820. German has the exact counterpart 
with Mauerbliimchen (cf. Du. muurbloempje), whereas the French say ‘faire 
tapisserie. Even the parody of the title of a thriller like The Mystery of the 
Blood-stained Acid-drop has — or had — its German counterpart with Der 
Mord auf der Gardinenstange. It is rewarding to ‘leaf’ (from G. blattern2) 
through Ktipper’s dictionary and note the parallels to contemporary phrases 
in English, e.g. der wahre Jakob ‘the real McCoy’; ihm schmilzt der Kragen ‘he’s 
getting hot under the collar’; einen Klecks in den Akten haben ‘to have blotted 
one’s copy book’; mit allen Schikanen ‘with all the gadgets (doings, trim- 
mings)’; das ist nicht meine Kragenweite ‘that’s not my cup of tea and ich 
fresse einen Besen ‘T\l eat my hat’ sometimes with the addition: aber weich 
gekocht). 

Both English and German colloquial or familiar forms of speech have a 
number of letter-words. Many people here are familiar with f.h.b. (= family 
hold back), p.d.q. (= pretty dam quick) and b.f. In Kiipper’s dictionary are 
to be found many German examples of such words, e.g. B.G.B. (= ‘be- 
sonders gute Bezichungen’ as well as ‘Biirgerliches Gesetzbuch’); /.b. 
(= ‘leicht bekloppt’) and s.b. (= “schwer bekloppt’) for ‘stupid’; /.1. (= 
‘lange Leitung’), /.1./. (= ‘lausig lange Leitung’), [* (pronounced | hoch drei) 
for ‘slow in the uptake’. Between the wars one could hear das lauft wie'n 
B.M.W. (= Bayerische Motorenwerke) and H,O was used for ‘hier herrscht 
Ordnung’. The trade-name Opel was analysed as ‘ohne Panne ewig laufend’. 

After this scratching of the surface a tentative approach may be made to a 
definition of ‘idiom’. In English this word has completely superseded 
idiotism which was current in the seventeenth century. French still distin- 
guishes idiome, e.g. l’idiome bourguignon (wider than ‘patois’ or parler’) and 
idiotisme. German has both Idiom and Idiotismus though in view of the associa- 
tions of Idiot, Idiotie the latter term is not in great favour. Greek already had 
both {Siapa and {S1Tiopés derived from {8105 ‘private, peculiar’. It 
might still be said that some ‘peculiarity’ is the characteristic feature of a 
locution we call an ‘idiom’. 

Attempts to define the term ‘idiom’ usually involve one of three factors, 
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viz. (1) non-logicality, (2) peculiarity within a given language, (3 ) unique- 
ness. If the third factor be taken alone, it is much too narrow, for it would be 
difficult to deny the term ‘idiom’ to an international locution like run a risk. 
Paradoxically it is also too wide, for a language may have unique features 
which are not usually classified as ‘idioms’ though they might at a pinch be 
called ‘idiomatic’, e.g. the English construction I hope to, I want you to, etc., 
with the omission of the verb. The criterion of ‘non-logicality’ implies that 
the meaning of a whole phrase is not simply the sum of the meanings of its 
constituent parts, it is not deducible. The ‘emergent’ meaning of an idiom 
thus contains an element of unexpectedness and contrasts with the “face- 
value’ meaning, e.g. they went for each other hammer and tongs, he ran hell for 
leather. However even non-deductibility is too wide, for as A. Nehring 
pointed out, a speaker may choose to employ a sentence-form, say an inter- 
rogative or indicative sentence (Frege's ‘Bedeutung ) to convey a request of 
which the appropriate form is an imperative (Frege’ s ‘Sinn’), e.g. the kettle is 
boiling (purport or ‘Sinn’: ‘take it off’) or there's a knock at the door (‘Sinn’: 
‘go and open it’). This leaves the criterion of peculiarity within a given lan- 
guage with the stress on within, as peculiarity to a language has been shown 
to be inadequate. In English to go places is an idiom in so far as it is peculiar 
in that linguistic system, where to go is normally used with a preposition. 
The phrase I wouldn't know strikes one as peculiar because it is isolated from 
any sort of conditional context. The groundwork of ‘idiom’ is departure 
from the humdrum, the non-emotive, the baldly objective. The ‘peculiarity’ 
may be that sensed in the use of a phrase or a single word or perhaps even an 
affix (e.g. the use of -ee in murderee or -ish in elevenish). A provisional defini- 
tion of ‘idiom’ might be formulated as follows: ‘an idiom is a phrase, word 
or word-forming element which either in form or meaning or both is 
recognized by the speakers of a given language as a divergence from the 
norms prevalent in that linguistic system’. It is always more or less con- 
spicuous and hence of insidious danger to the foreigner who does not always 
appreciate the tone or milieu in which it is— or once was! — fresh and 
appropriate. 

There is still work to be done on the history and migrations of individual 
idioms. It may be suggested that more attention should be paid to the non- 
literary sources such as humorous journals, popular newspapers, and the less 
sophisticated stories for children and adolescents, particularly of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries. It is a matter for rejoicing that in this 
country — through the enterprise of our publisher Basil Blackwell — a large- 
scale dictionary of German figurative usage is being produced by a native 
German with the assistance of an English colleague. It will greatly facilitate 
all future investigations of this attractive domain. 








MUSPILLI AND THE APOCRYPHAL GOSPELS 
BY A. C. DUNSTAN 


In Muspilli there are two classes of dead people. First there are those who 
died before Judgement Day, and secondly those who perish on Judgement 
Day. The poet begins with the first class. He tells us that the soul escaping 
from the body is awaited by two armies — armies from Satan and a corre- 
sponding host from Heaven. The good soul is captured by the good angels 
and carried off to everlasting bliss, but the soul of the evil man is captured by 
the bad angels and carried to everlasting pain. The poem begins: 


. Sin tac piqueme_ daz er touuan scal. 
uuanta sar so sih diu sela_ in den sind arhevit, 
enti si den lihhamun__likkan lazzit 
so quimit ein heri fona himilzungalon, 
daz andar fona pehhe: dar pagant siu umpi. 
Sorgen mac diu sela__unzi diu suona arget, 
za uuederemo herie si gihalot uuerde. 
Uuanta ipu sia das Satanazses_kisindi kiuuinnit, 
daz leitit sia sar dar iru leid uuirdit, 
in fuir enti in finstri: daz ist rehto virinlih ding. 
Upi sia avar kihalont die, die dar fona himile quemant 
enti si dero engilo cigan uuirdit, 
die pringent sia sar_ uf in himilo rihi: 
dar ist lip ano tod, lioht ano finstri, 
selida' ano sorgun: dar nist neoman siuh. 
Denne der man in pardisu pu kiuuinnit, 
hus in himile, dar quimit imo hilfa kinuok. 


In the Revelation of St. Paul we read: ‘and there was a fight between the 
good angels and the evil angels’. A soul is committed to Michael, ‘and he 
commanded it [the spirit] that it should carry it [the soul] to Paradise, to 
re main until the day on which it should return to its body, in the resurrec- 
tion’. An evil man dies; his soul is sent into ‘outer darkness’ and torment 
until the resurrection.* 

In the Apocalypse of Paul the fate of the souls of men immediately after 
death is described. Paul watches a righteous man die: 


and before he departed out of the world there stood by him holy angels, and 
also evil ones . . . but the evil ones found no abode in him, but the holy ones 
had power over his soul and ruled it until it went out of the body . . . and the 
angel thereof took it [the soul] up and carried it into heaven.* 
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A wicked man dies: 


And after that the holy angels and the evil and the soul of the sinner came 
together, and the holy angels found no place in it. But the evil angels threat- 
ened [had power over] it, and when they brought it out of the body... 


the soul is judged: 


cast him into the outer darkness, where is weeping and gnashing of teeth, and 
let him be there until the great day of judgement.‘ 


For the good: 


After that there is no pain, there is no grief, there are no tears... there are 
none of the cares of life . . . there is no death, there is no night, but all is day.* 


Then the poet goes on to warn his readers of the need to repent: 
Pidiu ist durft mihbhil . . . 


allero manno uuelihemo daz in es sin muot kispane, 
daz er kotes uuillun kerno tuo 
enti hello fuir harto uuise, 
pehhes pina: dar piutit der Satanasz altist 
heizzan lauc. So mac huckan za diu, 
sorgen drato der sih suntigen uueiz. 
Uue demo in vinstri scal_ sino virina stuen, 
prinnan in pehhe: daz ist rehto paluuic dink, 
daz der man haret ze gote_ enti imo hilfa ni quimit. 
Uuanit sih kinada_ diu uuenaga sela: 
ni ist in kihuctin himiliskin gote, 
uuanta hiar in uuerolti after ni uuerkota. 
So denne der mahtigo khuninc daz mahal kipannit, 
dara scal queman_ chunno kilihaz. 
Denne ni kitar parno nohhein den pan furisizzan, 
ni allero manno uuelih ze demo mahale sculi. 
Dar scal er vora demo rihhe az rahhu stantan 
pi daz er in uuerolti kiuuerkot hapeta. 


The wicked have no pardon: 


and he was groaning . . . and said: “Have mercy on me . . . without ceasing he 


payeth the penalty.* (Apocalypse of Paul) 
Others praying for mercy are told: 

Ye have wasted in vanity the time wherein ye ought to have repented (ibid.). 
A soul cries to God for mercy. A voice says: 


‘Unto thee I say, miserable soul, if thou hadst repented before thy death, I 
would not have remembered even one of thy sins.’? (Revelation of St. Pau!) 
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From the east unto the west shall all the children of men be gathered together 
before my Father that liveth for ever . . . because he willeth that men should 
appear.* (Apocalypse of Peter) 


Then the poet tells of how Elias shall return out of outer space. For Elias 
had departed from this earth without dying. In a homily of the Anglo- 
Saxon Church we are told that Elias together with Enoch was taken to the 
acrial heaven, not to the ethereal, ‘until they return again, at the end of this 
world against Antichrist, and shall receive death’. 

[t is the duty of Elias to encourage believers to resist Antichrist. In a battle 
with Antichrist Elias is killed, and thus by his death qualifies to enter paradise. 


Daz hortih rahhon dia uueroltrehtuuison, 

daz sculi der Antichristo mit Eliase pagan. 
Der uuarch ist kiuuafanit: denne uuirdit untar in uuic arhapan. 
Khenfun sint so kreftic, diu kosa ist so mihhil. 
Elias stritit pi den euuigon lip, 

uuili den rehtkernon daz rihhi kistarkan: 

pidiu scal imo helfan der himiles kiuualtit. 
Der Antichristo stet pi demo altfiante, 

stet pi demo Satanase, der inan varsenkan scal: 
pidiu scal er in deru uuicsteti uunt pivallan 
enti in demo sinde  sigalos uuerdan. 

Doh uuanit des vilo gotmanno, 

das Elias in demo uuige aruuartit uuerde. 


‘then shall feigned Christs come and awake expectation, saying: I am the Christ, 
that am now come into the world... And when they reject him he shall slay 
with the sword, and there shall be many martyrs . . . Enoch and Elias shall be 
sent to teach them that this is the deceiver which must come into the world 
and do signs and wonders to deceive. And therefore shall they that die by his 
hand be martyrs who have pleased God in their life.’*° (Apocalypse of Peter) 


‘Tam Enoch... and this is Elias... we shall be sent by God to withstand 
Antichrist and to be slain of him.’'! (Acts of Pilate) 


Then pagent tells us that when the blood of Elias falls on to the earth a 


great conflagration starts, and everything is consumed: 


So daz Eliases pluot in erda kitriufit, 

so inprinnant die perga poum ni kistentit 

enihc in erdu, aha artruknent, 

muor varsuuilhit sih, suilizot lougiu der himil, 

mano vallit, prinnit mittilagart, 

sten ni kistentit. Verit denne stuatago in lant, 

verit mit diu vuiru  viriho uuison. 

Dar ni mac denne mak andremo __helfan fora demo muspille. 
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Denne daz preita uuasal allaz varprinnit 

enti vuir enti luft iz allaz arfurpit, 

uuar ist denne diu marha, dar man dar eo mit sinen magon piehc? 
Diu marha ist farprunnan diu sela stet pidungan, 

ni uueiz mit uuiu puaze: so verit si za uuize. 


Paul sees ‘a great cloud of fire spread over the whole world’. 


Then shall all the fountains of waters and wells boil over and be turned into 
blood. The heavens shall be moved, the stars shall fall upon the earth, the sun 
shall be cut in half like the moon, and the moon shall not give her light. There 
shall be great signs and wonders in those days when Antichrist draweth near 
... for all things shall be consumed with fire . . . and a great cloud of blood 
coming down out of the north, . . . and there shall be a rain of blood upon all 
the earth.’** (Apocalypse of Thomas) 


Then follows a description of Judgement Day. Everyone is summoned to 
attend. Repentance after death is useless. 


Pidiu ist demo manne so guot, denner ze demo mahale quimit, 
daz er rahono uueliha _rehto arteile. 
Denne ni darf er sorgen, denne er ze deru suonu quimit. 
Ni uueiz der uuenago man _unielihan uuartil er habet, 
denner mit den miaton marrit daz rchta, 
daz der tiuval dar pi_ kitarnit stentit. 
Der hapet in ruouu = rahono uueliha, 
daz der man er enti sid __upiles kifrumita, 
daz er iz allaz kisaget, denne er ze deru suonu quimit. 
Ni scolta sid manno nohhein miatan intfahan. 
So daz himilisca horn kilutit uuirdit, 
enti sih der suanari ana den sind arhevit, 
der dar suannan scal_toten enti lepenten, 
denne hevit sih mit imo herio meista, 
daz ist allaz so pald, daz imo nioman kipagan ni mak. 
Denne verit er ze deru mahalsteti, deru dar kimarchot ist: 
dar uuirdit diu suona dia man dar io sageta. 
Denne varant engila_ uper dio marha, 
uuechant deota, uuissant ze dinge. 
Denne scal manno gilih fona deru moltu arsten, 
lossan sih ar dero leuuo vazzon:  scal imo avar sin lip piqueman, 
daz er sin reht allaz kirahhon muozzi 
enti imo after sinen tatin arteilit uuerde. 
Denne der gisizzit der dar suonnan scal 
enti arteillan scal_ toten enti quekkhen. 
Denne stet dar umpi_ engilo menigi, 
guotero gomono _gart ist so mihhil. 
Dara quimit ze deru rihtungu so vilo dia dar ar resti arstent. 
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So dar manno nohhein — uuiht pimidan ni mak, 
dar scal denne hant sprehhan, houpit sagen, 
allero lido uuelihc unzi in den luzigun vinger, 
uuaz er untar desen mannun mordes kifrumita. 
Dar ni ist co so listic man, der dar iouuiht ar liugan megi, 
daz er kitarnan megi tato dehheina, 

niz al fora demo khuninge kichundit uuerde, 
Uzzan er iz... mit alamusanu furiviegi 

enti mit fastun dio virina kipuazti. 

Denne der paldet, der gipuazzit hapet, 

denner ze deru suono quimit. 


And all the air shall be shaken, and filled with holy angels, and they shall make 
war among them all day long . And in that day shall mine elect be sought out 
by the holy angels from the destruction of the world.** (Apocalypse of Thomas) 


And my father shall set a clown upon my head, that I may judge the quick 
and the dead and recompense every man according to his works.'* (Apocalypse 
of Peter) 


From the east unto the west shall all the children of men be gathered together 
before my father that liveth for ever. And he shall command hell to open its 
bars of adamant and give up all that is therein. And the wild animals shall he 
command to restore all flesh that they have devoured, because he willeth that 
men should appear.** (Apocalypse of Peter) 


One soul denied it had sinned: 


And God said: Thinkest thou that thou art yet in the world? . . . here nothing 
is hidden . . . both the good works and the sins of every one are manifest.’ 
(Apocalypse of Paul) 


The poem ends with the elevation of the Cross, and all the believers follow 
in procession: 


Uuirdit denne furi kitragan daz frono chruci, 

dar der heligo Christ ana arhangan uuard. 

Denne augit er dio masun, dio er in deru menniski anfenc, 
dio er duruh desse mancunnes minna fardoleta. 


Then shall appear the sign of the Son of Man, and all the holy angels with 
him.'* (Book of St. John the Evangelist) 


And then will I order to be lifted up the great and venerable sceptre [another 
reading is: Cross], on which I stretch forth my hands, and all the orders of my 
angels shall do reverence to it.** (Apocalypse of John) 


Medieval scribes chose the apocryphal works in preference to the canonical 
writings because the apocryphal works are far more colourful and more 
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detailed. Often, of course, the scribe did not know the difference between 
them. Thus the author of the Middle English Canticum de Creatione remarks: 


And as we finden in Lectrure — 
Y not whebper it be in holy scripture. 


NOTES 


1 W. Perrett, Modern Language Review, vol. XIX (1924), p. 220 proposes to read salida for selida. 
Cp. OE. ‘mine szlba and sio orsorgnes’ = my property and security, King Alfred’s Boethius, ed. Sedge- 
field, Oxford 1899, p. 21. 

2}. Perkins, “Translation of the Syrian ‘Revelation of St. Paul”’, Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, vol. VIII, pp. 192-5. 

3M. R. James, The Apocryphal New Testament, Oxford 1924, p. $31. 

* Ibid., pp. $31-4. 

5 “Apocalypse of John’ in A. Walker, Apocryphal Gospels, Edinburgh 1870, p. $02. 

* James, p. $43. 

7 ‘Revelation of St. Paul’, ed. J. Perkins, Journal of the American Oriental Society, vol. VIII. 

6 James, p. $12. 

® Aelfric’s Homilies, edited by B. Thorpe for the Aelfric Society, London 1823, vol. I, p. 309. 

10 James, p. §11-12. 

11 James, p. 140. 

12 James, p. $30. 

13 James, p. $58. 

14 James, p. $61. 

15 James, p. $11. 

16 James, p. $12. 

17 James, p. $34. 

18 James, p. 192. 

19 Walker, p. 497. 

2° Carl Horstmann, Sammlung altenglischer Legenden, Heilbronn, 1878, p. 139, lines 49-50. For the 
sources of this poem see A. C. Dunstan, Anglia, vol. LV (1931), p. 431 ff. 
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DUCUS HORANT 
BY LEONARD FORSTER 


THE discovery of a medieval German narrative poem in Hebrew characters 
among the Cairo Genizah manuscripts in the Cambridge University 
Library aroused great interest among Germanists, especially when it became 
known that it dealt with the subject-matter of the Hilde episode in the Middle 
High German Kudrun (Aventiure ¢ ff.) Dr. L. Fuks, the librarian of the Rosen- 
thaliana in Amsterdam, has now produced his long awaited edition of this 
text and others in the same manuscript.’ It contains four short poems on 
Jewish legend (Moses; the Garden of Eden; the childhood of Abraham; 
Joseph and Potiphar’s wife); a fable about the sick lion; a Hebrew-German 
glossary of the names of the precious stones in Aaron’s breastplate; and as the 
final item the recension of the Hilde story. All the titles of the poems are in 
Hebrew; the last is called Ducus Horant — ‘Duke Horant’. Two of the texts 
bear a Hebrew date equivalent to 1382 of our era. The manuscript is in- 
complete both at the beginning and at the end, and there seems no certain 
way of determining how much is lost to us. The end of Ducus Horant is 
therefore missing; as we have it, the poem contains 1046 lines of manuscript, 
many of which, especially at the end, are wholly or partly illegible owing to 
damp. Enough, however, remains to show that it is a document of great 
interest to the Germanist, the “Sagenforscher’ and the philologist. Dr. Fuks 
has adopted an admirable arrangement whereby he presents his texts in four 
forms: photographic reproduction, transcription in Hebrew characters, 
transliteration into Roman characters and finally in German translation; 
these are arranged in the two volumes of his edition in such a way that the 
reader can have all four open before him and compare readings. It is plain 
from some of these readings, and especially from the German translation, 
that Dr. Fuks’s knowledge of medieval German is extremely scanty. But he 
has had the courage to ‘stick his neck out’ and in making these texts available 
he has performed a considerable service. This encourages me to stick my 
neck out too, in order to stimulate discussion. As a non-Jew, with only a 
fortuitous and very scanty knowledge of Hebrew, I have approached these 
problems in much the same frame of mind as one would the crossword 
puzzle in The Times or the week-end competition in the New Statesman. I 
hope that our ‘Jubilar’ may be entertained by reading my reflections in the 
same spirit. 

The unpointed Hebrew alphabet is singularly unsuited to the rendering of 
German sounds, so in order to avoid cumbersome transliteration I shall 
quote the text throughout in a normalized Middle High German form as far 
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as the manuscript readings allow; I have also introduced a number of emen- 
dations. Occasional close verbal parallels with Kudrun are indicated by ‘K 
with stanza and line number between brackets. The line references to 
Ducus Horant are to the numbering of the lines of the manuscript in Fuks’s 
edition. 

The story of Ducus Horant is as follows: King Etene rules over all German 
and Italian lands; among his retainers are three giants “iz eime walde’, 
Witolt with the Iron Bar, his brother Asprian (the names, like much else in 
the poem, are from Konig Rother), and Wate ‘von den Krichen’. Horant is 
the duke of Denmark, and suggests to Etene that he should get married. A 
feast is arranged at Whitsun to discuss the matter. An old duke suggests the 
daughter of the King of France, but his proposal is rejected because her father 
is Etene’s vassal. Then an old pilgrim — ‘ein alter wallaere’ (79) — suggests 
the daughter of King Hagene, who is more beautiful than Isolde or Helen of 
Troy. Etene asks Horant to woo her for him with his sweet singing; if he 
does this he shall receive the crown of Denmark. But Horant, who knows 
Hagene’s reputation 


—ich kenne vil wol Hagene er ist gar ein iibel man 

scholde ich durh der meide willen minen lip vorliern dan 

mir wurde zuo sfire daz schoene megetin 

die rede schult ir lazen sin — (130-4) 


refuses until the king begs him on bended knee. He then agrees to go to 
Hagene’s kingdom of Greece (= Byzantium) with two hundred men, his 
brother Morunc, and the three giants. The giants promise their aid, Witolt 
and Asprian in characteristic fashion: 


Witolt mit der stangen sprach: ‘vil lieber herre min 

ich wer vil liitzel vléhen umbe daz schoene megetin. 

Er muoz dir die juncvrouwen geben 

oder ich neme ime dort sin leben.’ 

Asprian der kiiene trat vor den kiinic [dd]. 

Er sprach ‘lieber min herre ich bin der reise worden vré. 

Du muost die schoene maget han 

oder ich wil di Kriechen al zu téde erslan.’ (190-8) 


A ship richly equipped with silver and gold is prepared (K. 265- 8); Etene 
says farewell to the company and they set off to the strains of ‘In gotes 
namen varen wir (248). In twenty-eight days* they arrive at their destina- 
tion. Horant goes ashore to look for lodging and is directed by a burgher 
(K. 319 ff.), a ‘hiibscher koufman’, to another rich burgher who gives them 
accommodation in a magnificent palace, the intricate plumbing of which is 
described in rather obscure detail. Horant represents his party as exiles (370; 
K. 311.3) from Germany engaged on ‘herevarn’ (308), and arranges to 
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borrow a considerable sum of money (on the security of future booty?). In 
the courtyard of the palace is a lime tree with golden branches? full of 
birds. Horant gives rich gifts to the poor, and arranges for his horses to be 
shod with golden shoes fixed with only one nail so that they fall off, ‘daz si 
dic armen Uflesen unde die varnde diet’ (461). They stay in their lodging for 
twenty-eight days until Whitsun, when King Hagene gives a feast to show 
off his daughter. Witolt and Asprian offer to kill the Greeks, but Horant 
dissuades them. Nevertheless, Witolt strikes a nobleman and ‘warf in iiber 
zchen tisent man é er zuo der erden ie bekam’ (543). Then the queen and 
her ladies appear with the fair maiden Hilde, whose name occurs here for the 
first time (568). She sees Horant on her way to church and wonders who he 
is. After the service — ‘do daz amt was getan’ — she goes to their lodging and 
greets Horant with her eyes: 


Si griiezte in mit irn ougen si sach in giietlichen an; 
sineic vor Hérant deme jungen man. (587-9) 


whereupon Horant goes and stands under the lime tree — ‘da gienc der 
kiiene H6érant under die linden stan’ (591-2) — and consults the giants, who 
are willing to risk all to gain the maiden: 


mir braeche die stehelene stange min 
gewinne uns wol daz megetin. (601) 


But Horant dissuades them from fighting: 


ir schult iuwer vechten lan. 
Ich wil baz gewinnen die maget wol getan. 
Mit deme siiezen gesange min 
bringe ich uns daz megetin (603 ff.) 


He then begins to sing: 


Er huop f alse late cin stimme unde sanc 

daz ez s6 wiinneclichen durch die wolken dranc, 
und daz die kleinen vogellin (cp. K. 372; 379) 
ir vliegen muosten lazen sin, 

und begunden alle zuo der linden dringen, 

(si hérten als6 gerne den kiienen Horanden singen), 
unde daz die wilden swin 

ir wiiel[en] muosten lazen sin. (606 ff.) 


The young queen Hilde then sends a duke’s daughter to Horant to arrange a 
meeting, ‘mdhte ez mit fuogen wol geschehen’.. There are several gaps in 
the text in the following pages; it is, however, clear that the go-between i is 
received by Morunc and Horant and offers Horant ‘zehen tasent mark rotes 
goldes’ and ‘ein schoenez megetin, diu mohte wol din slafgesellin sin’ 
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(640 ff.) if he will come to her lady’s chamber. Horant rejects the offer of 
gold and says that if the princess wants more singing she must ‘trutiren’* and 
come to the lime tree (646). The go-between reports this interview to 
Hilde, saying, moreover, that Horant had rejected the offer of a concubine: 


er seit er hete selber ein schoenez wip 
diu was im liep sam sin eigen lip (664-5) 


and concludes: 


wolt ir héren singen stolz maget wol getan, 
so miiezet ir sicherlich{en] selber zuc der linden gan. 


It seems that she goes forthwith (though several lines of the manuscript are 
illegible at this point) and is greeted by Morunc (K. 394; 408) and Horant. 
Her reply to the question “warumbe bistt her geg4n’ is that she has come of 
her own free will* (683 ff.): 


Si sprach: “den sanc so siiezen den han ich wol vornomen. 
Ich bin durh willén her zuo der linden komen.’ 


Horant sits her down ‘bi der linden stam’ and sings; the birds, the wild boars 
and ‘tier iz deme walde’ (K. 389) are duly affected by the song. The follow- 
ing pages are unfortunately extremely defective, but it is clear that a gold 
ring is given, apparently by Hilde to Horant, with the words ‘daz schol din 
eigen sin’ (709-10), that the word ‘minne’ is used (713), and that Horant 
speaks highly of his master and praises his singing above his own (721-6; 

cp. K. 406). A very corrupt passage (73 §-40) can be interpreted either as an 
echo of the reference to Horant’s wife in 664-5 quoted above, or as a profes- 
sion of Horant’s devotion to Hilde. After fifteen further very corrupt lines 
of manuscript comes the following passage (755-9); 


er umbevienc si mit den armen die kiinegin wolgetin; 
da gienc si gezogenlichen in ir [... ] nu stan. 

H6rant der vréute sich sére [des] 

daz sin wille wol ergangen was. 


Then the sound of fiddles is heard and Horant gives orders to attend the 
king’s feast. The members of his party put on their best clothes and the 
incident with the golden horseshoes is repeated (785 ff.), while Witolt flings 
his iron bar into the air and twirls it ‘reht alse ez waere riietlin’ — as though it 
were a bundle of twigs, and Asprian (in a corrupt passage) seems to do some- 
thing with a fierce flame (798-809). The next pages are very corrupt but it is 
clear that the party is received by the king, that wine is poured out and that 
Witolt kills the king’s lion (860 ff.) Hagene diplomatically takes no notice 
— ‘man [schol] in irn willen lan’ (866). There is then talk of jousting — 
‘jostiren’ (877) in which Morunc takes part, but the next three pages (about 
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75 lines) are virtually indecipherable. With line 947 it appears that Horant 
is giving a poor ‘spilman’ a horse and harness for the sake of the young 
queen | (‘daz ros und daz gereite [rot] guldin habe dir durh die junge kiine- 
gin ). The minstrel rides off ("€ was ich arme, nu bin ich riche ) and shows 
Horant’s gift to the king, who wishes to see the man who can give such 
splendid presents and sends the minstrel to fetch him. Horant goes to the 
king, who welcomes him by name: ‘wilkom von Denemarkten Ho6rant’ 
(981). He says he is an exile and that he has come to Greece because of the 
king, desiring to be his vassal: 


‘ich bin durh iuwern willen her zuo den Kriechen komen, 
und wolde gerne din dienstman sin, 
ich und die gesellen min’. (994-5) 


The king embraces him and wonders (K. 312) who the prince can be who can 
banish him and his companions. Horant replies (cp. K. 406): 


‘Kiinic Etene ist er genannt. 
Wo ich viiere einen recken da viieret er tisent man 
und zwelf risen gewaldeclichen’ (1003 ff.) 


Hagene takes him into his service (K. 315 ff.) and Horant, after assuring him: 
‘wir wollen zuo allen ziten din ingesinde sin’ leaves for his lodging, where he 
sits ‘mit gr6zen vréuden’ under the lime tree until night approaches. The 
remaining two pages are torn and illegible, but at the beginning of lines 
1028, 1031 and 1032 the words ‘die truoc’, ‘herre min’ and ‘kiineginne’ can 
be read, which seem to indicate another rendezvous with Hilde. Here the 
manuscript breaks off. 

The differences from the Kudrun are plain. For instance, Horant is the 
hero and the poem bears his name; Fruote is not mentioned; instead of the 
‘recken’ we have the giants; but Wate plays a very small part and instead of 
his expert sword-play at Hagen’s court we have the beefy Witolt throwing 
noblemen about and killing a lion with his iron bar. Horant does not sell 
anything, he does not conceal his knights, he professes to be about to engage 
in a raid to acquire booty and shows himself generous to the poor, especially 
to ‘Spiclleute’, and indeed he is a sort of ‘Spielmann’ himself. Horant woos 
Hilde not in her chamber but under the lime tree; I shall return to this. The 
scene seems to be transported to the Mediterranean, for Hagene is king of 
Greece, not of Ireland as in Kudrun; this is fitting for a manuscript found in 
Cairo and written on paper which seems to be of Oriental provenance.‘ 
There was, however, a German medieval tradition which connected “Hagene 
von Tronege with Troy;’ Hagano in the Waltharius is described as “veniens 
de germine Troiae’ (ed. Strecker 28 f.) and Hégni appears in the Thidrekssaga 
as “Hégni af Troia’.* But Wate also is described as ‘von den Krife]chen’ in 
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two places (22 and 148) and it is hardly conceivable that if Hagene is a Greek 
Wate should be a Greek too; moreover, unlike his counterpart in Kudrun, he 
shows no special knowledge of Hagene’s country but simply agrees to go 
there for the king’s sake (186 ff.) I would suggest that in Wate's name we 
have a different word,’ cognate with Old Norse kriki and krikr (the latter 
often used in place names), Dutch kreek and English creek,’ not elsewhere 
found in Middle High German. ‘Wate of the creeks’ would fit a character 
coming from the northern seaboard (where the Hilde story originates) and 
associated with Horant of Denmark. 

It is remarkable how little Jewish colouring the poem contains. Apart 
from the medieval Hebrew word ducus in the title, only one Hebrew word 
occurs in the poem itself: tiflah, a medieval term indicating a Christian place 
of worship, which is twice used (485, 584, but kirche in 489) when the queen 
goes to church at Whitsun (for the feast itself the Christian term Pfingsten is 
used). The word ‘got’ referring to God is abbreviated (g’) throughout the 
manuscript" (though it is written out in full if it refers to idols, as it does in the 
Abraham legend). I have found only one case where a specifically Christian 
reference has been replaced by a Jewish one. This is in the song ‘in gotes 
namen varen wir which Horant and his companions, like Tristan (ed. 
Ranke 11534), strike up on putting to sea (243 ff.). The complete version 
recorded by Wackernagel’* begins: 


In Gottes namen faren wir, 
seiner genaden begeren wir, 
das helff uns die gottes kraft 
und das heylige grab, 

do Gott selber innelag. 
Kyrieleis, christeleys, kyrieleys. 


Ducus Horant reads as follows: 


Hérant huop fif unde sanc 

daz ez durh die wolken klanc. 

Er sanc ime alse lite: ‘Nu kome uns der zuo tréste 

an diseme tage hiute der die juden fif deme mer erléste. 
In gotes namen varen wir, 

siner genaden geren wir’. 


The Christian association with the Holy Sepulchre has been dropped and a 
reference to the passage of the children of Israel through the Red Sea (Exodus 
14) worked in. This is, however, the only occurrence of the word ‘Jude’ in 
the whole poem. In view of these very few cases it seems reasonable to 
suppose that there is little that is specifically Jewish about the form of the 


poem or about individual themes and motifs in it. 
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It will be clear from passages already quoted that Ducus Horant is not a 
great work of literature. It is a ‘Spiclmannsepos' of a rather debased kind. 
The stanza used (substantially two Kudrun ‘Langzeilen’ followed by two free 
‘Knittelverse’) is not one that makes for dignity, and the effect is often lanie, 
quite apart from the frequent slackness of the metre. The rhymes are poor, 
and conventional in the extreme; the poet operates with formulaic phrases 
and much meaningless repetition (cp. especially 6-9 and 557-8); and the 
formulae are as stereotyped as they become in later folksong; Etene even 
kisses Horant ‘on his red mouth’ (170, 230) much as the princess kisses her 
drowned lover's red mouth in the ballad of Zwei Konigskinder. (There is a 
parallel for the kiss itself, though not for the formula, in Kudrun 284.1.) 
There is a general coarsening of tone, symbolized in the replacing of Wate’s 
skilled swordplay by Witold’s feats of brute strength as the piéce de résistance 
at Hagene’s court. The whole action takes place not in a Germanic heroic 
world nor in a courtly world of Minnesang, but on quite a different level, 
more emotional, more primitive and more fantastic on the one hand, more 
material and commonplace on the other. We have a king going on his knees 
before his vassal, we have giants who perform incredible feats of strength, 
we have palaces with running water and marble columns, but we also have 
the hardheaded haggling with the ‘hiibscher koufman’, and Hilde’s offer of a 
concubine to Horant. It is the world of the “Spielmannsepos’. Horant is 
displayed throughout as a man of cunning. Whereas Etene is described as 
‘der aller mildeste man der kiiniges namen ie gewan’ (27-8), Horant is 
‘der aller baz sinnigeste man der ftirsten namen ie gewan’ (31-2) — the most 
wily man** that ever bore the title of prince. His intelligence and cunning 
are contrasted with the brute force of the giants, who are all beef and no 
brains. The giants are useful to impress the Greeks with the strength of the 
visitors, but it is plain that it is Horant that the poet is really interested in. 
This is underlined by his generosity to minstrels and “die varnde diet’, and 
his love of splendour — ‘michel hoffart’ (457, 785). “Hoffahrt’ of another 
kind, however, is implied when Hilde’s go-between comes back to her and 
reports Horant’s refusal of her offer: “er ist der aller hoffertigeste man der 
fiirsten namen ie gewan’ (651). If Horant is the hero, cunning and proud, is 
he to be content with obtaining a wife for someone else? 

It is noticeable that Hilde is drawn to Horant from the start; this is not due 
to his singing, but to his personal appearance — “er gét so rehte sch6ne und ist 
so wol getan und stét also wiinneclich’ (581) — and after the mass is over 
she goes to Horant’s lodging, ‘greets him with her eyes’ and looks kindly 
upon him. This is before she has heard him sing. The offer of money** and 
a concubine if he will come to her chamber makes one suspect that the 
‘schoenez megetin die mohte din slafgesellin sin’ (627, 642) may refer to 
herself. This offer is rejected and Horant insists on Hilde coming to meet 
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him — under the lime tree, in itself a suspicious circumstance. Horant is 
associated with the lime tree throughout, and the poet misses no opportunity 
of referring to it; his lodging is by a lime tree; when Hilde first visits him 
after mass he ostentatiously goes and stands under it, and confers with the 
giants under it; he insists throughout the interview with the go-between that 
Hilde must come to the lime tree; when she comes he seats her under it; after 
his interview with the king and his acceptance as the king’s vassal “er gienc 
zuo siner herberge under die linde wunnesam’ (1018-19) and it is apparently 
there?® that he has the further interview with Hilde during which the poem 
breaks off. The significance of the lime as the tree of love in medieval Ger- 
man poetry is well kn known and has been fully discussed by A. T. Hatto.** 
Horant is a messenger of love, so some mention of lime trees is perhaps not 
inappropriate; but he is also a messenger of love in Kudrun, where is there no 
lime imagery and where the wooing is conducted in a room in the castle. 
Here the rendezvous in the castle is expressly rejected in favour of one under 
the lime tree, a venue which maintained its symbolic significance for instance 
in the fifteenth-century ballad of Kerenstein’’ which is considerably later than 
the probable date of Ducus Horant. Horant is willing to woo Hilde on his 
own terms only, and the persistent association with the lime tree suggests 
what those terms are likely to be. The use of the stereotyped phrase ‘daz sin 
wille [wol] ergangen was’ (compare ‘Nuon ist dein wille ergangen’ in 
Kerenstein) suggests, despite the corrupt state of the preceding text, that 
Horant’s aim was not so much abduction in the interest of a third party as 
seduction in his own interest and on his own terms. In this case the mention 
of his wife would be merely a blind, and his praise of Etene equally so. If 
this interpretation is correct it would imply that not very much of the poem 
has been lost, and that it ends with the successful departure of Horant and 
his companions with Hilde — “once aboard the lugger and the girl is mine’. 
We may even be in some doubt whether King Etene ever gets his bride. 
The theme of the proxy wooer who supplants his master is present in Tristan; 
the poet of Ducus Horant mentions ‘Isolde des kiiniges tohter von Irlant’ as a 
famous beauty (91-2) ‘alse wirz im liede haben geh6rt’ (94), so it seems that 

e knew some version of the Tristan story, and like Gottfried he introduces 
the song ‘In gotes namen varen wir’ in a similar situation, for what that is 
worth. Tristan too could be described as ‘der aller baz sinnigeste man der 
fiirsten namen ie gewan’. 

An alternative interpretation would be that the persistent lime imagery 
either refers solely to Horant’s function as a messenger of love or is com- 
pletely stereotyped and virtually devoid of meaning. The very stereotyped 
use of formulaic elements everywhere in the story would accord with this. 
On the same assumption the phrase ‘daz sin wille wol ergangen was could 
be taken without any further meaning to signify Horant’s satisfaction at the 
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successful progress of his enterprise; there are indeed a couple of passages 
which support this. In the Abraham the child is pleased “daz es sinen willen so 
wol hate begangen’ when he had prevented the sale of his father’s idols; and 
Hagene's diplomatic remark (866) quoted above, ‘man [schol] in irn willen 
lan’, also has no overtones (similarly Etene to Horant in 137: ‘tuost den 
willen min’). 

Whichever interpretation is correct, whether the story is one of selfish 
duplicity or merely of the successful discharge of a tricky diplomatic mission, 
we must bear in mind that this manuscript was presumably compiled, like 
most early Yiddish literature, for the edification of Jewish women. The 
other pieces it contains are pious and improving. But Jewish women were 
given to reading such gentile stories as were accessible to them (the Yiddish 
Ma assebuch of 1602 mentions'* with disapproval books about “Ditrich fun 
Bern’ and ‘Meinster Hildabrant’) and a romantic and slightly piquant story 
of this kind would doubtless not come amiss; in the gentile world it is the 
century of the ‘Schwank’ and the Decamerone. It seems likely that the tale 
would be made more acceptable by some kind of moral conclusion like that 
of the German prose Tristan:'* 


Darumb, ir mann und frawen, habt auffmerckung auff eiich selber, 
das ciich weltliche lieb nit so gar iiberwinde, das ir darmit der lieb 
gottes vergesset, 


or of Hans Sachs’s play on another heroic theme, Der hérnen Seifrit: 


ein tiicksch gselschaft vol neit und hass, 
die anrichtet vil ungemachs, 
vor dem bhiit uns got, wiinscht Hans Sachs. 


But perhaps the whole story — and indeed the reflections in this article — are 
better characterized by the words of Wilhelm Ziely, the Swiss translator of 
the chapbook of Olivier und Artus (1521): 


Harby wil ich ouch ein yetlichen gebeten han, der disz 
buoch lesen wyrt oder héren lesen, das er im sovil glouben 
geb, als der warheit glichférmig syn mag, lisz es fiir syn 
wert; das man es lesz mit semlichem glouben, als man liszt 
das heilig evangelium, das kan man nit thuon.” 


NOTES 


' The Oldest Known Literary Documents of Yiddish Literature 1382 — Di eltste heint bakante werk fun der 
yidisher literatur. 2 vols., Leiden (E. J. Brill), 1957. Supplementary literature: L. Fuks, “The Oldest 
Literary Work in Yiddish in a Manuscript of the Cambridge University Library’. Journal of Jewish 
Studies, vol. IV (1953), p. 176 ff; F. Norman, ‘Remarks on the Yiddish Kudrun’, Journal of Jewish Studies, 
vol. V (1954), p. 85 ff; L. Fuks, ‘On the Oldest Dated Yiddish Manuscript’ in: The Field of Yiddish 
Studies, ed. U. Weinreich, New York, 1954; Ch. Gininger, ‘A Note on the Yiddish Horant’, in: The 
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Field of Yiddish Studies, ed. U. Weinreich, New York, 1954; F. J. Beranek, ‘Neues zur jiddischen Gudrun- 
handschrift’, Mitteilungen aus dem Arbeitskreis fiir Jiddistik, vol. IV (1956), p. 49 ff (not available to me). 
Important reviews of Dr. Fuks’s edition are expected from Dr. P. Ganz (Journal of Jewish Studies) and 
Professor W. Schwarz (Museum, Amsterdam). 

2 ‘Alse wirz im liede héren sagen’, 255. Kudrun, 286.2 mentions thirty-six days. 

3 Trees with golden branches occur in other ‘Spielmann’ epics (Wolfdietrich, Rosengarten) and are usually 
associated with automatic singing birds; see the (rather sketchy) treatment in Alfred Chapuis, Les auto- 
mates dans les ceuvres d’imagination, Neuchatel, 1947, pp. 28, 30-2. 

* This is quite clear in the photograph, but the word is not in Lexer. I would suggest trufieren = de- 
ceive. 

5 This is Fuks’s interpretation; he seems to take ‘durh willen’ as equivalent to ‘mit willen’. Perhaps 
‘iuwern’ has dropped out. 

® Fuks, vol. I, p. xxi. 

? A poet who confuses Helen with Ilium (‘die kiinegin von Troien, Iliun was sie genant’, 91-2) is 
quite capable of putting Troy in Greece; in the fourteenth century both were in the Byzantine empire. 

8H. Althof, Waltharii poesis; Teil II, Kommentar, Leipzig, 1905, p. 22 ff gives the evidence for this 
tradition. 

® The words ‘von den Krichen’ do not appear in the rhyme, so it is difficult to tell what sound values 
krichn has here: orthographically in the manuscript it is the same as ‘Kriechen’ = Greeks: qoph-res-yod- 
khaph-nun. 

10 See J. Fritzner, Ordbog over det gamle norske sprog, Oslo, 1898, ff vol. II, p. 3446; Woordenboek der 
nederlandsche taal, vol. VIII, 1, p. 137 ff; A. H. Smith, English Place-Name Elements, Cambridge, 1956, 
vol. II, p. 6; J. ten Doornkaat-Koolman, Wérterbuch der ostfriesischen Sprache, Norden, 1879, ft, vol. Il, 
p. 351, sv. kreke. 

11 This is not universal Yiddish practice, cp. M. Griinbaum, Jiidischdeutsche Chrestomathie, Leipzig, 1882, 
pp. 71 ff, 255 and elsewhere, and Jakob Meitlis, Das Ma’ assebuch, Berlin, 1933, p. 24, where passages are 
quoted with ‘got’ written out in full. 

12 Ph. Wackernagel, Das deutsche Kirchenlied, Leipzig, 1864, ff, vol. II, p. $15; for a Latin rendering of 
another version see C. Celtis, Amores, IV, 14, $3 ff, ed. F. Pindter, Leipzig, 1934: 

Nomine nunc domini vehimur qui cuncta gubernat, 
Nobiscum cuius gratia semper eat. 

Adsit et adiutrix sua per mare sancta potestas, 
Ut capiat portum nostra carina suum. 

13 For sinnig glossing ingeniosus see Grimm, sv; for ingeniosus = treacherous see E. Habel, Mittellateini- 
sches Glossar, Paderborn, 1931, and esp. Ducange, sv., ingenium, who adduces many ‘Belege’. 

44 Compare the Somerset folksong Blow away the morning dew: 

If you come down to my father’s house 
Which is walled all around, 

Then you shall have a kiss from me 
And twenty thousand pound. 

© Fuks reads in lines 1021-2 ‘der degen der gienc Gf den sal’; this needs checking. I cannot read the 
word ‘sal’ (= 2!) in the photograph. 

16 *The lime-tree and early German, Goliard and English lyric Poetry’, Modern Language Review, 
vol. XLIX (1954), p. 193 ff. 

7 John Meier, Balladen, vol. I, Leipzig, 1935, p. 96 (Deutsche Literatur in Entwicklungsreihen); Max 
Wehrli, Deutsche Lyrik des Mittelalters, Ziirich, 1955, p. 44, gives a text purged of later accretions. 

'® Meitlis, op. cit., p. 25; see also J. Maitlis [apparently the same author], ‘Die altjiddische Volksliteratur 
des 16-18. Jahrhunderts’, Deutsche Universitatszeitung, vol. XIII (1958), p. 107 ff. 

‘® F. Ranke, Tristan und Isold, Munich, 1925, p. 254. 

*° Quoted by Lutz Mackensen, Die deutschen Volksbiicher, Leipzig, 1927, p. 36. 
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HENRIK WERGELAND AND ENGLAND 
BY I. C. GRONDAHL 


Tur Norwegian poct, Henrik Wergeland (1808-45), the inspirer of so 
many movements, and ever after in a place by himself as both the people's 
poet and the poet's poet in Norway, was throughout his brief, intensely active 
life a great admirer and lover of England. Though he had only a superficial 
acquaintance with the language and paid only one short visit, on his way to 
France in 1831, his work bears witness to the strong impressions he had 
received and to his ready grasp of essentials. 

In Wergeland’s student days, the time following Norway's change from 
dependence on Denmark to union with Sweden, songs of national freedom 
were in the air — and with us as elsewhere, the struggle of the Greeks against 
Turkish domination and the struggle of young liberals in other countries 
against the Holy Alliance, were followed with keen interest. 

Not unnaturally, one of the earliest influences in the development of 
Wergeland’s genius was connected with the compelling glamour of Byron’s 
name. It is known that he read Heaven and Earth (possibly also Cain) in a 
Danish translation, and — as was the case with many of his contemporaries 
(was it not so even with the aged Goethe?) — the admiration for Byronic 
defiance and sense of liberty was enhanced by the poet’s tragic death for the 
Hellenic cause. Wergeland has described how, during a period of mental 
commotion and fermentation, Byron hovered over him with his satirical 
bitterness and stinging wit like a pursuing bird of prey, from which he at last 
shook himself free when the foaming waves proved ‘a healing flood from the 
depths of Nature’. Henrik Wergeland emerged from that baptism — when 
he was on his way out to greet the countries of freedom, England and 
France — a towering figure in our literature, bright and strong, like the Asa- 
god Thor, a ‘jardar burr’, a good son of his mother earth, and thus also a good 
son of his mother country. In what Bjérnson termed ‘the age of great feel- 
ings he became above all others the singer of joy. 

But the young poet was to come, for good and ill, under a stronger 
influence. In his twentieth year, when a student of theology, he met with the 
works of Shakespeare in Foersom’s Danish translation. “Nothing else satisfies 
me now, he declared. But the drama was not Wergeland’s true form of 
expression. He was nothing if not lyrical, and at the outset anything but 
self-critical. Only gradually did the stream of his imagination grow limpid, 
as it cut its course more deeply into the ground of fact. ‘Mankind’, a living, 
changing being — and part of a larger one — was to him more actually 
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‘man’ than its individuals — somewhat as the earth would, seen from afar, 
have all colours concentrated into the white star-light. 

Wergeland’s ingrained theism — not unlike Victor Hugo’s uncompromis- 
ing ‘theomonism’ (‘Nous qui parlons ici, nous ne croyons 4 rien hors de 
Dieu’) — forms the basis of the magnum opus of his youth, Skabelsen, 
Mennesket og Messias, revised, pruned and sobered down for wider com- 
prehension during his illness as Mennesket, in which he delivered his central 
message. This is the future salvation of man through a gradual opening to 
the universal ever-creative consciousness and growing participation in it. 
This is not the place to deal with this youthful and life-determining confes- 
sion of faith, but only to mention that this outlook is to a heartening degree 
shared by those master minds ‘who receive in trust from Heaven oil for 
empty vessels given’, and who ‘can belong to one party only, that of Heaven 
and a bettered earth’. Its principal representative in Norway after Wergeland 
is the early twentieth-century poet Olaf Aukrust, who, however, only 
attained it after a much stiffer climb than Wergeland’s. One common 
feature is a direct sense of connection between creature and Creator, over- 
riding all cl:urches and theologies, a sense of at-one-ness, by which in active 
life the sword grows one with the arm that wields it, and its wielder cannot 
‘cease from mental fight’. Apostrophizing the fir-tree in his ode Til en 
Gran, Wergeland exclaims: 


An incense-filled obscurity 

a choir thou hast, a sanctuary 
where looms no image wan. 

Innocent Nature, who did raise 
thee, without mediator prays 

to God Himself, whose wrath allays 
by altars fallen man. 


The consciousness of his divine calling as a poet-priest (like Wordsworth, 
‘a dedicated spirit’) comes out so frequently and prominently in Wergeland’s 
work that it must be borne in mind that he was upholding unusual views. 
His expression of them in an article on the young Swedish poet Ridderstad 
(January 1834) tallies closely with Shelley’s in his Apology for Poetry (which, 
though he knew of Shelley as a writer underrated by his times, Wergeland is 
unlikely to have seen). 


The ancient bards inspired their audience to doughty deeds. 
They did not shut up their souls in studies, but went to 
their work in the world. They lived in spheres which their 
times did not yet touch, and their songs were propheci:s 

We want poets who do not dwell in Heaven, thence to spit 
upon the earth; men who are masters of their ideals, and who 
idealize in order to realize. 
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The ‘atheist’ Shelley, as we know, defined poetry as ‘the interpenetration 
of divine nature through our own’, and its task as that of preserving the 
visitations of divinity; 


The poet not only beholds the present as it is, and discovers 
those laws according to which present things ought to be ordered, 
but he beholds the future in the present, and his thoughts are 
the germs of the flower and the fruits of latest times. 


In lines directed to Ridderstad, Wergeland emphasizes the fact that 


In heavens where Time was not entered with measuréd pace 
The seer with victory dwells ere the battle 
And together with hope soars ahead of the race, 


and he exhorts the poet to be the champion and deliverer of humanity 
enslaved by prejudice. 

It may be questioned whether the year 1840, the fourth centenary of the 
printing-press, anywhere heard a grander cantata than Wergeland’s Vord Lys! 
(Let there be Light!), sung and recited in the cathedral church of Christiania. 
It opens with a magnificent description of physical light dawning over the 
earth, when ‘the wave along the shore first in mirrored splendour bore the 
lovely sky’, and ‘the insects’ pliant feelers first th’awakening concept waved’. 
Clothing matter and motion with life, the poem raises the lofty figure of 
human genius on a pediment of rays, crowning the whole with a mystical 
song of the soul, through which flows a stream of that eternal light “which 
the grave’s maw can never drain’. 

From this maturer period of Wergeland’s life come his most popular 
cycles of poems like Jéden (1842) and Jédinden (1844), written in an untiring 
effort to gain access for the Jews to Norway, whence, like the Jesuits and the 
monastic orders, they had been banned by the constitution of 1814. From 
the feverish activity of his last year too comes the tale which is of the chief 
interest for us here: Den engelske Lods, framed in memories from his journey 
thirteen years previously. 

Wergeland was no sea-poet, though he did write a number of sailors’ 
songs and shanties, including a final one in a cheerful buoyant tone for his 
own ‘putting out to sea. The following passages are quoted from Henrik 
Wergeland, Poems, translated by G. M. Gathorne-Hardy, Jethro Bithell and 
I. Grondahl, published by Gyldendal Norsk Forlag, Oslo, and Hodder & 
Stoughton, London (1929) and printed by Grondahl & Son in Norway, just 
100 years after Skabelsen had been printed at the same press. 
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THE APPEARANCE OF ENGLAND 4 
(Transl. J. B.) i 


Captain, O what can that be ; 
which breaks forth and radiant shines 
Yonder where heaven’s boundary lines i 
flow together with the sea: 
Can it be that yonder lies 
some fallen mountain of the skies? 
— No cloud has so white a sheen! — 
Can it be an iceberg, clean, 
broken just znd swathed in snow? 
Can it be a foam belt vast 
by the wild Atlantic cast: 
Haply charméd swans in row, 
like an army’s front, are massed, i 
ready ever, as they form, ‘ 
at the first alarm to fly, i 
as, when winds whirl up a storm, 
snow is scattered through the sky? 
Is it the world’s boundary string, 
mother-of-pearl all glittering 
like a silver belt that bars 
the eternal sailor’s voyaging? 
Or is it, wilderness unguessed, 
ocean’s nursery of stars, 
which, from its bosom, isles of light, 
break forth in the deep of night? 
Are they the bright halls of the blest 
angels yonder in the West, 
where, with God, they gaze into 
all that wildering womb of blue 
whence the stars to them rise up? 
Glorious: as in an open eye, 
in whose cup 
tender, beauteous thoughts sublime 
rhythmic rise and kiss in rhyme! 
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To which the sailors answer in song: 


That which glitters in the west 
‘twixt the waves and cloud-banks over, 


that is England, sun-caressed: 
Hail the cliffs of Dover! 


tt aes ey, Bs - — ¥; aad 


In the night they proceed through the Straits and down the Channel (the 
following is in G. M. Gathorne-Hardy’s rendering): ; 
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O’er the land there hung a haze 
like a veil by fairy skill 
woven of the mirrored rays 
from the heaven and from the brine; 
some were red and others blue, 
it was thus the violet grew, 
that behind the gauzes fine 
which the woods and meads distil 
draped the country’s graceful line. 
Darker in the misty weft 
every instant changed the hue; 
violet turned to dusky-grey, 
and with closer meshes lay 
the white lace above it spread: 
but, when now and then ’twas cleft 
by the evening’s breeze which drew 
towards us over Beachy Head, 
forward in the opening shot 
here and there a casual gleam 
from the white cliffs’ frowning steep, 
as if giant ghosts should peep 
from an open fairy grot, 
or a magic cauldron’s steam 
forth in sudden disarray 


pallid as a moonbeam stray. [.. .] 


Then — the splash of waves around me 
lulled my aod lids to close, 

and the spell of night that bound me 
veiled my pupils in repose. 

Over folded arms my brow 
rested on the gunwale now, 

but my sprite 
had to England ta’en its flight. 


The Norwegian poet conjures up an After London very different from that 
of the English naturalist. Where Richard Jefferies draws a poisonous mist 
over a dismal swamp, Wergeland pictures the triumphant return of wild 
Nature: 

Long ere many years were flown, 
England’s ivy host would then 

turn victorious back again, 
tear the pavement stone from stone, 

over London Bridge would strain, 
tightly knot 

lordly hall to labourer’s cot, 
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round St. Paul’s its garlands bind, 
in a net of leaves entwined 

make the Tower 
like a hive or sylvan bower; 

Bond Street would at length be made 
like a covered close arcade, 

changed be every formal square 
to a theatre green and rare, 

all with living scenery filled, 
where to music softly trilled, 

finch and linnet might approve — 
in a sweet love-comedy — 

histrionic talents high, 
though above, 

in a critical array, 


captious starlings damned the play. 


London would become a lonely 
wood, where e’en St. Paul’s was swallowed, 
one vast wilderness, that followed 
lovely Nature’s order only. 
There would dwell in Paradise 
countless birds and butterflies, — 
and from cloudless skies once more, 
on a London purged at last 
from the foulness of her past, 
pure and pardoning sunlight pour. 


Wergeland’s actual visit to England was of the shortest — from Southamp- 
ton to Portsmouth. Of the passage up Southampton Water he records: 


Softer, more harmonious lines 
finest brush with purest hue 
never drew; 
nor the swelling wave designs, 
nor the fields of golden wheat, 
over which a zephyr chases 
than the green and wooded spaces 
where the Hampshire hills repeat 
each the other's sinuous way 
by the Sound, 
as its northward course is wound 


ever deeper up the bay. [...] 


Then, ay, then, I saw it clear, 


how the viking, eagle-free, 
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and the Norman, who to France 
owed in part his chivalry, 
in his conquering Duke’s advance, — 
how they both alike could share 
in a passion strong as life 
for thy form, with colour rife, 
lovely England, woman-fair! 
Yea, could come 
to forget their native home, 
till their heart’s roots they could sever 
and abandon it for ever 
to engraft 
in an alien blood their own.? 


At one time, during years of unsuccessful endeavour to obtain a secure 
livelihood, Wergeland seriously thought of emigrating to England, learning 
the language and continuing his writing in English. 

Of two later Norwegian authors, both great admirers of Henrik Werge- 
land, the first, Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, at the unveiling of the statue in 
Christiania on May 17th (‘grunnlovsdagen’), 1883, maintained that Werge- 
land would one day, in spite of his restricted Norse language, be spoken of in 
the capitals of Europe, whilst the second, Nils Collett Vogt, hailed him as 
follows: 


Be greeted, from out of my heart be thou greeted, 
thou spring-flower, bringing my youth and his name, 

who was both the lark and spring-torrent in Norway, 
who ever bore wings, and who never was tame. 


A statue is in this year of grace, 1958, to be raised at Eidsvoll, the scene of 
the establishment of the Norwegian constitution (in which the poet's father, 
Nicolai Wergeland, took a prominent part) and also the scene of Henrik’s 
boyhood and early youth at the parental vicarage. Whereas Gustav Vige- 
land, in his famous statue at the poet's birth-place, Kristiansand, has presented 
him as receiving, with closed eyes and upturned face, cosmic energy from the 
heavens, the sculptor of today, Ottar Espeland, has (as far as can be gathered 
from print) produced the alert and active figure of the realizer of his own 
poctic-prophetic ideals. The two aspects are equally characteristic. 


NOTE 


1 A prosaic and not uncommon incident connected with our poet’s departure from England, by its 
parallel with what happened to Giordano Bruno during his sojourn in the country in the fifteen-eighties, 
much amused W. P. Ker. Both visitors— Bruno on his way to Fulke Greville’s palace by rowing-boat 
on the Thames, Wergeland similarly conveyed at Portsmouth to the packet-boat for Havre — were 
stopped half way with a demand for double fare. ‘What can one do with these canaille?’ is the 
identical expression employed by both. (Cena, 2nd dial.; Hasselnddder, XIX.) 





























OBSERVATIONS ON THE GERMANIC NUMERALS 


BY R. J. MCCLEAN 


We are inclined to take our decimal system of numerals for granted and to 
assume that it is the most convenient of all possible systems. It is certainly of 
great antiquity, for it appears to be the common property of all the Indo- 
European peoples and to have come with them from their original home. 
It is also a natural system, being based on the counting of the ten fingers. 
The Romans called the numbers from 1 to 10 digiti, and we have a reminder 
of this in our use of the word digit. Further evidence of the use of the fingers 
of the two hands in counting may be seen in the connection suggested by the 
philologists between fiinf, Finger and Faust.1 At a time when early man did 
not dispose of an extensive stock of numerals it was nevertheless possible for 
him to count cattle, weapons, etc., to a limited extent by means of a tally 
system, i.e. by making a direct comparison with some familiar magnitude. 
The most easily accessible gauge consisted of the fingers. If the fingers of 
one hand were insufficient, he could use those of both hands; and if these did 
not suffice, he could either compare the remaining objects with his toes or 
recount the fingers. Counting in groups of five has left its mark on the 
Welsh numerals in the teens: 15 is a normal additive compound of ‘five’ and 
‘ten’ pymtheg, but 16 is un-ar-bymtheg, i.e. 1+-15, and 17 dau- (or dwy)-ar- 
bymtheg, ie. 24+15. Traces are also seen in Olr. deac ‘of the ten’ (<*duei- 
pengqu- ‘the double five’). 

We may assume that if primitive man had only had three fingers on each 


hand, the number six would have played the same part as ten does now. If | 


he had had six fingers on each hand, we should now have a hexadic or 
duodecimal system of numerals. 

Some of the Germanic languages appear to show traces of an ancient 
blending of the decimal with a vigesimal system, this too doubtless based 
on finger counting. Probably the vigesimal grew out of the decimal system; 
for Lat. viginti is regarded as a dual form denoting ‘two decades’ (LE. * kint- 
*komt (older *dkomt) ‘decade’ from decem, and *u-i from I.E. *u-‘two’).? 
Within the Germanic languages relics of a vigesimal system are seen most 
clearly in Danish, which has the following words for the decades: to. ti, 
20. tyve, 30. tredive, 40. fyrre (shortened from fyrretyve), 50. halvtres (shortened 
from halvtredsindstyve), 60. tres (= tresindstyve), 70. halvfjerds (= halvfjerd- 
sindstyve), 80. firs (= firsindstyve), 90. halvfems (= halvfemsindstyve) and 100. 
hundrede. The word for 40 (lit. “four tens’) shows that tyve, cognate with 
Goth. tig jus, originally meant 10; whereas in isolation it now means 20. This 
is because a prefixed ‘two’ has been omitted; Icel. tuttugu preserves the correct 
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form.* The words for 60 and 80 are literally ‘three times twenty’ and ‘four 
times twenty respectively, while the words for 50, 70 and go are formed in 
the same way as German expressions of time like halb zwei (Uhr). The 
number is expressed by going to the next score above and then taking half a 
score away. Thus a Dane who says fem og halvfems expresses the number 95 
in a rather complicated way by first stating the five digits and then adding 
‘half a score less than five score’. Old Icelandic shows a similar method of 
stating numerals intermediate between the decades. Heusler gives the 
following examples: ‘Fir “3 5 heisst es oft: fimm ens fidrpe tegar “fiinf der 
vierten Dekade” oder: halfr fidrpe tegr “viertehalb Dekaden”, und entspre- 
chend in allen andern Fallen.’ 

The practice of counting in twenties is undoubtedly very ancient and 
reminds us of the French system. The expression quatre-vingt-quinze does not 
correspond to the Lat. quinque et nonaginta or nonaginta quinque, nor does it 
agree with the usage of the other Romance languages. It is regarded as an 
inheritance from the Gauls, and it is thought that they may have taken the 
system over from an older tribe that once occupied the region bounded by 
the Atlantic, the Pyrenees, the Alps and the Rhine.* It survives in the Basque 
language as well as in Gaelic and Welsh. In some French dialects the system 
is more extensive than in the standard, e.g. Savoyard has trois-vingts, cing- 
vingts, sept-vingts and huit-vingts; cf. also L’hospice des Quinze-Vingts in 
Paris, founded by St. Louis in 1260 as an institution for 300 blind persons. 

The Germanic languages contain some interesting words denoting a group 
of twenty. Engl. score, a Scandinavian loan-word, is defined in the NED. as 
‘a group of twenty, apparently from the practice, in counting sheep, etc., of 
counting orally from 1 to 20 and making a" ‘score’ or notch ona stick, before 
proceeding to count the next twenty. The ON. skor meant ‘notch, tally, 
four hundred’ (the variation in numerical value is found in other words of 
this type). It is derived from a Germanic *skuré and is cognate with Germ. 
scheren. 

Next there are the words Du. snees, LG. snése, Fris. snies, Da. snes, Norw. 
sneis, all with the sense ‘a group of twenty’ but some having subsidiary mean- 
ings, and with numerous cognates in the other Germanic languages. The 
MDu. snése (sneetse) meant ‘a cord, objects strung on a cord, twenty (with 
special reference to fish)’; the MLG. snése meant ‘a cut off branch, a cord on 
which something i is strung, a number of fish, varying from 7 to 20’; the OE. 
sn@s, snds meant ‘a roasting spit, a number of fish skewered on a stick or 
strung on a cord ; the MHG. sneise was ‘a cord on which something i is strung ; 
the Westphalian snaise is ‘a rod on which smoked meat is hung’; the Bav. 
Schnaisen means ‘a certain number of objects threaded on to a cord of plaited 
straw’; Hessian Schneise, Schnede denotes ‘a path cut through a wood’; and 
in Norw. sneis the meaning varies within the dialects from ‘an iron peg 
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projecting from the axle of a mill’ to ‘a pole round which a haystack is built, 
a stake on which sheaves are put, a knitting needle, a thin branch or a side- 
shoot, a group of twenty sheaves placed on a stake’. Two etymologies have 
been suggested. Torp regards it as derived from a Germanic *snaissd, a 
participial formation from *snipan, with ss from LE. t-t;* but van Wijk 
suggests an I.E. *sndi-sd, a derivative from the base (s)n@i, lengthened from 
(s)né; it would accordingly mean “something on which things are strung or 
twisted’.? As regards its numerical significance, the word is first used for an 
indefinite magnitude and later restricted to 20. 

Another word of wide distribution is Germ. Stiege (dial. Steig) ‘a group of 
20, with cognates in Crimean Goth. stega, Gutn. stdig, steg, ODa. stig, 
OFris. stige, MLG. stige, all with the same meaning. In Sw. stig is an old 
measure denoting (i ) 24 barrels (of coal); (ii) in counting fish: a group of 20. 
Norw. sti denotes ‘a flock of small cattle of such size that a herdsman can 
manage to get them into a sty; 60 goats; any group of 60’. Again we note a 
variation in the numerical value. The etymology is dubious; but if Siebs is 
right in his suggestion that it is cognate with Gk. otixos, ototyos,* then 
steigen is also cognate. 

Swedish has a word tjog (cf. tjugo, -u ‘20') which originally meant a group 
of 10 and appeared in early Mod.Sw. as tiugh; but from the seventeenth 
century on it comes to mean ‘20’, like Norw. tjug. It is assumed to be cognate 
with the ending of the numerals indicating the decades, like OE. OS. -tig, 
OHG. -zig, -zug. Formerly used as a measure for herrings and eggs, it is now 
almost entirely restricted to crayfish. 

Various scraps of evidence suggest that the decimal system of numerals 
was preceded by a tetradic system and that out of this latter there emerged 
a duodecimal system. In the oldest ascertainable I.E. languages, Sanskrit and 
Greek, the cardinal numerals 1-4 are declinable and distinctly adjectival. In 
early Germanic this feature remained; but in Gothic and West Germanic the 
number ‘four’ went over to the subsequent numerals and became indeclin- 
able. Only in Icelandic have the first four numerals remained declinable to 
the present day. 

A further possible piece of evidence for the existence of a tetradic system is 
that the ending of the ILE. word which is postulated for ‘five’ appears to be 
an enclitic particle denoting ‘and’: Skr. pati-ca, Gk. trev-te, Lat. quin-que. 
If this is so, the I.E. *penque must have meant‘... and (something) . What 
this was, we cannot tell for certain; but it may have meant ‘first four and then 
one more’. Latin certainly shows a cleavage after the numeral ‘four’. The 
names of the months, and of the children in a family, were expressed by 
means of numerals from and including ‘five’. July was originally called 
Quintilis (at a time when the year began with March); and as names of sons 
the ordinal numerals were used, commencing with the fifth: Quintus. More- 
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over the Lat. multiplicative numeral adverbs show a dividing line after ‘four’: 
from ‘five times on they all end in -iéns or iés. 

There appears to have been a further break after the second tetrad. The 
numeral eight (Goth. ahtau) is regarded as based on LE. *oktdu, a dual form 
denoting ‘two fours’. This, like the words for ‘five’ and ‘ten’, points to 
finger-counting: “Zur Wurzel *ak-, ok- ‘spitz’ gehGért ein idg. *oketom 
“Spitzenreihe’’, das im Dual *ok‘téu die zwei mal vier Spitzen der Finger 
beider Hinde (ohne Daumen) bezeichnen konnte.’* Further evidence of a 
break coming after the numeral ‘eight’ may perhaps be seen in the formal 
similarity between neun and neu, Lat. novem and novus. If neun means ‘the 
new number’, it indicates the beginning of a new series after the first two 
tetrads. In support of this there is the fact that, in Tocharian, fiu means both 
‘nine’ and ‘new .° 

The third tetrad includes eleven and twelve, Goth. *ainlif, twalif which, it is 
generally agreed, mean something like ‘(ten and) one left over’ and “(ten and) 
two left over’ respectively; and these are clearly distinguished in mode of 
formation from the numerals thirteen to nineteen, which are dvandva com- 
pounds. Traces of a break after the fourth tetrad are no longer discernible in 
Germanic, but they are seen in the Romance languages: French has numerals 
of the simplex type treize, quatorze, quinze and seize, but from then on the 
dvandva compounds dix-sept, dix-huit, dix-neuf; and there are corresponding 
formations in Catalan, Provencal and Italian. 

An especial significance appears to have been associated with the number 
12. This may be due to our remote ancestors having used the joints of the 
four fingers in counting;?? but Hirt considers that 12 acquired especial 
importance through the influence of religious and social institutions.*? In 
support of this theory he points out that in early times the length of the year 
was calculated according to the phases of the moon; twelve lunar months 
formed a year of ca. 354 days, which, however, fell considerably short of the 
solar year. An adjustment was made by adding 12 days, which the Veda 
called ‘a little year’. There are numerous relics of this in the Indian languages, 
and it was probably known to the Germanic peoples. Further, the 12 nights 
following the winter solstice were, and to some extent still are, sacred to the 
Germanic peoples. Hirt thinks that the duodecimal system passed from the 
Etruscans to the Romans and from them to the Germani. 

The number 12 was of great importance in ancient Babylon; and it is 
probably a Babylonian inheritance that puts 12 constellations in the signs of 
the zodiac, divides the day into 12 hours, the foot into 12 inches, the troy 
pound into 12 ounces, and the shilling into 12 pence. Twelve is also a signi- 
ficant number in legal practice. We may assume that counting in dozens is 
partly due to the ancient ritual significance of the number and partly to the 
fact that it completed the third tetrad. 
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Closely connected with the duodecimal system is the sexagesimal. It may 
have arisen from a grouping of 5 twelves; but Hirt has suggested further 
reasons. He sees in it Sumerian-Babylonian influence; for the sossos, 60, 
formed the basis of a numerical system.'* This was due to the practice of 
representing the solar year, taken as equal to 360 days, in the form of a circle; 
and since six arcs, each equal to the radius, can be stepped out round the 
circumference of a circle, six divisions of 60 days were produced. We have 
a relic of this system in the calculation of minutes and seconds. 

German has the peculiar word Schock for a group of sixty (‘Haufen, 
Anzahl von 60 Miinzen oder andern Gegenstinden’); ;+4 and there are cog- 
nates: OS. skok ‘a definite number of sheaves’, MLG. MDu. schok ‘shock of 
corn, a group of 60, Scand. skok, skock (borrowed from MLG.) ‘herd, 
crowd, a group of 60’, Engl. shock 1. ‘a group of sheaves of corn placed up- 
right and supporting each other in order to permit the drying and ripening of 
the grain before carrying; a crowd of persons; a heap, bunch, bundle (of 
things). late ME.’ 2. Comm. ‘a lot of sixty pieces’. (Used with reference to 
certain articles of merchandise originally imported from abroad.)*® 

Several of the Germanic languages show signs of a dividing line after the 
number 60. In Gothic the decades 20 to 60 are formed from the units 2 to 6 
and the abstract plural tigjus (<P.G. *tez3und- = LE. *dekmt-' ‘decade’), 
e.g. fidwor tig jus 40, fimf tigjus 50, saihs tig jus 60; but from then on they are 
formed as compounds with the element -hund: sibuntéhund 70, ahtautéhund 
80, niuntehund go, taihuntzhund too, the -hund being regarded as cognate with 
Skr. -sdt and Lat. -ginta. Old English shows similar formations and a similar 
— fiftig 50, siextig 60, but hundseofontig 70 (the -tig here being due to the 

uence of the preceding decades), hundeahtatig 80, hundnigontig 90, hund- 
té dou, hund or hundred 100. In OS. the hund is weakened to ant-, at- owing 
to its pre-tonic position: ant-sidunta 70, antahtoda 80, nichonte, nigonda 90, 
hund 100. The mode of formation was probably common West Germanic, 
for MDu. preserves traces of the older ant-, worn down by lack of stress: 
tseventich 70, tachtig 80, tnegentich 90. (In MLG. and MDu. the t- has spilled 
over to tsestich, where it did not originally belong; cf. similar phenomena in 
the words for 16 in the Romance languages: Fr. seize, Ital. sedici, but Span. 
diez y seis, and Port. desaseis.) The modern Du. zestig and zeventig are still 
pronounced with initial voiceless s’*; tachtig preserves the t, and further, this 
is still found in the dialectal tnegentig beside the normal negentig. According 
to Schénfeld the change in the mode of designating the decades after 60 is a 
relic of the duodecimal system, i.e. twelve fives formed a group.?’ 

Relics of the vigesimal system become more scanty after 60. MLG. wal 
‘a group of 80 (fish)’ influenced the Scandn. languages, giving Sw. val ‘rod 
with a certain number of objects hanging on it, group of 80 (especially 
herrings)’, Da. ol ‘group of 80’, Norw. voll ‘group of 80’. These words go 
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back to a Germanic * walu ‘rounded’ (seen in Ger. Wall, originally a redoubt 
surrounded by a palissade made of rounded poles); and the development in 
meaning from ‘rounded stick to ‘a group of 80 is the same as that in snes 
from ‘stick’ to ‘a group of 20. 

All the Germanic languages have closely corresponding words for “too. 
They are compounds formed on a P.G. *hunda- “too and *rapa ‘number’. 
The first element, as we have seen, is taken as cognate with the second 
component in Lat. vi-ginti; and it is postulated that an LE. *knt- ‘group of 
10 <*kmtdé was originally ‘a ten (of tens)’. A very early connection with 
I.E. *dékmt ‘10’ is possible, if *kmtd- stands for *d(e)kmtd-, which would 
have meant ‘ten (groups of ten)’. The supposed connection between *kmt 
and hand is explained by assuming that the latter meant ‘Zehnheit’; the pre- 
Germanic *kont must have meant ‘the two hands’ and then developed the 
meaning ‘hand’ from this dual use.** 

The Germanic numerals exhibit many puzzling features. Why, for ex- 
ample, does one and the same word in different languages of the group and at 
different times represent a certain number and then a multiple of it? The 
answer seems to be that ellipsis of expression occurred frequently, though the 
reason for this is not clear. Further, why are so many ‘group words’ used: 
In an attempt to answer this question J. van Ginneken*® has examined the 
researches of anthropologists investigating the modes of counting used by . 
primitive tribes in the Far East and compared them with the observations of 
psychologists studying the early stages in a child’s conception of numbers. 
He finds that, before primitive man is capable of consecutive counting to any 
high number, he uses ‘group names’ which are borrowed by an associative 
process from the name of some special group, e.g. ‘hand’ or ‘fist’ for the 
number five. And since the word hand often occurs in the dual, it readily 
produces the sense of the first decade. The natives of the Gazelle peninsula 
in New Britain say ‘three hands’ to express the number 15. From the first 
decade it is easy to arrive at 20 and 30 by using words for a pair or a group of 
three. A ‘hand’ of tens produces the word for 50, and so on. Thus without 
consecutive enumeration proper it is possible to attain certain levels in the 
realm of numbers. And in this sense multiplication is older in the history of 
the human race than addition. Additive processes require exact sequences, 
but these are not required for primitive multiplicative groups. The human 
mind has conquered the realm of numbers by leaps and bounds, not foot by 
foot, using early group words which are comparable with our round 
numbers. The relics of tetradic, pentadic, decimal, duodecimal and vigesimal 
systems occurring among our numerals still bear witness to this uneven pro- 
gress. There is nothing like an ordered sequence in these group words, ana 
so they cannot !): used for counting proper. 

Similar results are obtained by studying children’s first efforts at counting: 
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they proceed not consecutively but in jumps. “Tritt dem Kinde hiufig eine 
scharf ausgeprigte Vierheit (Beine der Haustiere, Wagenrider) entgegen, so 
lernt es diese vor der Dreiheit kennen. Und die Auffassung des einzelnen 
Zahlmomentes hangt durchaus nicht von der vorhergehenden Anzahl ab. 
An die Dreiheit denkt kein Kind, wenn es wiederholt die Vierheit sieht und 
wiedererkennt. Die Zahlbildung eines Kindes, welches verbildenden Ein- 
fliissen nicht ausgesetzt ist, geht also sprunghaft, nicht reihenmissig.’*° 

In most primitive languages, as in the Kindersprache, the invention of 
numbers proper usually begins with 4. The unit, the pair and the group of 
three are already familiar entities; but some means must be devised of ex- 
pressing 4. In many different languages throughout the world ‘four’ is called 
‘a three plus one’ or more briefly ‘three plus’. Sometimes it is expressed by 
‘two pairs. For ‘five’ a group word is already available: ‘hand’. But for 6 
and 7 new names have to be devised; and for these many languages find an 
expedient in ‘two threes’ or ‘three (plus) three’ or ‘hand plus one’ and ‘hand 
plus two’. For 8 there is the possibility of “hand plus three’ or ‘double four’. 
The oldest words for 20 are usually group names for “whole man’ or the 
double decade of “hands and feet’. The early history of the numerals lies so 
far back in time that we can only discern the hazy outlines of the older 
systems; but from what has been said it may be seen that the philologists have 
enabled us to penetrate at least a little way into these mysteries. 
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FLEMISH FICTION TODAY AND YESTERDAY 


BY WILLIAM F. MAINLAND 


‘Het beste voor ons is ook datgene, wat bij andere volkeren belang zal wekken, het eigenaardige 
dat door een uitheemsch gewrocht niet vervangen kan worden.’ — Aug. Vermeylen, Onze na- 
oorlogsche literatuur, 1927. 


In the European tradition of painting we readily include the Flemish 
masters of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Has Flemish literature 
joined the European stream? Has the West Fleming Jakob Maerlant a place 
among the great epic poets of the thirteenth century? Religious plays such as 
the two extant Bliscappen van Maria were staged annually, from the fifteenth 
century, in Brussels; but though they still draw numerous and devout audi- 
ences to magnificent open-air performances, is their merit known to the 
larger world: The post-Renaissance epoch drew attention to the Low 
Countries in drama and poetic theory as well as in philosophy and the 
natural sciences, but then the Northern Provinces were the centre of 
attraction. 

For later evidence of an acceptance of Flemish literature we must look to 
what has been translated. Here we hit upon interesting oddities: A gyermek 
Jézus Flandridban (Budapest 1920) and Livets fréjder eller Pallieter — dagnju- 
taren (Stockholm 1925) — two works of Felix Timmermans which have 
wandered far from home; and we may be tempted to reflect on affinities of 
minority sentiment which may have caused the publication of Co matka 
snésti miZe in Prague in 1846, only two years after the original story, 
Wat eene moeder lyden kan, by Hendrik Conscience, had appeared in 
Belgium. 

Vermeylen in Onze na-oorlogsche literatuur (1927) asked his countrymen: 
‘Do we possess many works which in translation would edify a large section 
of the French, German or English reading public?’ English readers have little 
chance of testing their own response, since very few translations are available. 
That Jethro Bithell made a generous selection for his anthology of verse- 
translations, Contemporary Flemish Poetry (1917), is one of the many remark- 
able achievements of this great European scholar. 

Imposing statistics of translation point to Germany. Response to Flemish 
literature there is significant in more ways than one. It emphasizes an 
affinity, but it also suggests a narrow interpretation of this affinity. In some 
German homes the stories of Ernest Claes belong happily among the German 
books on the shelves, which may not be regrettable. But if these and kindred 
works are indiscriminately mingled with German “Heimatdichtung’, enjoy- 
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ment and understanding will be impaired. The confusion will be not only of 
the ludicrous kind which arose when the Germans turned Stijn Streuvels’s 
Vlaschaard into a film: Flemings at once recognized figures and landscape as 
German. Perhaps even there the confusion was not without danger. Ger- 
man attempts to stimulate Flemish culture on the grounds of a general 
Teutonic affinity have led to some tragic complications, and it is only now 
that we in the world outside are beginning to see the complex structure of 
rapprochements and hostilities which were hidden some fifteen years ago 
behind an expedient division into stark black and white. With the Low 
Countries in enemy occupation it was necessary outside to maintain a clear 
and dominant distinction between collaboration and the underground 
movement. In a country at war there must be no confusion between traitors 
and heroes. But officially Belgium was not at war, and however heartily 
Flemings may detest officialdom, this was a fact which they had to accept. 
The cleaning-up — the process of disinfection, as the Belgian Premier called 
it in a Liberation broadcast — proved an arduous task all round. In the 
literary world there have been some strange effacements; a new name occa- 
sionally is used to cover an old one which has become defamed; men are still 
serving sentence for their show of German sympathies; and in the exultant, 
riotous months after the Liberation, undeserved suffering was caused by 
thugs who suddenly emerged from non-descript but lucrative activity to 
pose as ardent patriots. The tragedy of confusion is vividly presented in such 
novels as De wereld verandert (1948) by Fr. Van Isacker; above all, the reader 
is impressed by the inconclusive family arguments in a disturbed community 
for which the assurance of allied victory was often a very dim and wavering 
light. The theme of this, as of many post-war novels, might well be called 
the epic of little lives and the cataclysms. 

‘La cloche qui chante a passé par le feu.’ The Flemings have found their 
voice in the midst of fierce and prolonged conflicts. The Germans have at 
times fanned the flames, and it can be said that they have, of set purpose, 
given aid to Flemish revival: it is significant that the effort to found a 
Flemish university at Ghent met with its first success in 1916. The clumsy 
ruthlessness of the 1914 occupation was greatly modified in the Second 
World War. A way for political rapprochement seemed to have been made 
easier by a minority Fascist development in Flanders between the wars: the 
name of Joris van Severen will be remembered with violently mixed feelings 
as that of the founder of the ‘Verdinaso’ (Verenigde Dietse Nationaal 
Solidaristen, 1931). The VNV (Vlaams Nationaal Verbond), founded in 
1933 with Staf de Clerq as its first ‘leader’, showed characteristic National 
Socialist tendencies. It was part of German policy during the occupation to 
foster such sympathies as existed. The output of Flemish literature was 
viewed with some favour; one of the happiest little surveys in German (by 
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Martha Hechtle) appeared in Jena in 1942; and one may still come across 
copies of reprints of popular Flemish novels in the green paper-backs 
of a sponsored war-time “Volksausgabe’ which were printed in a Brussels 
suburb. But, apart altogether from the many inevitable episodes of injustice 
and cruelty, the Germans, like all occupying powers, were inept, and their 
effect upon public and cultural life was a distortion. Neither the military 
government of the first years nor the civil authority which took its place in 
1944 could understand the cultural urge of the Flemings in its depth and 
complexity, though they schemed to encourage it. Even we, as more wel- 
come visitors after the war, can only grope our way towards such under- 
standing. 

‘La cloche qui chante —.’ The bell sings in many different tones. “Sedert 
een paar jaren bimbamt er dialect uit alle vlaamse torens.’ Since Vermeylen 
wrote (Particularisme, 1903) there has been a further impressive growth of 
provincial literature. Some of it has a strong colouring of dialect, which 
gives a richness to dialogue and narrative even outside such collections as the 
delightful short stories by Karel (Apotheker) de Wolf (Brugsch volk and 
Hier weerom brugsch volk). It reflects a lively awareness of provincial differ- 
ences, which, with traditions of folk-lore and practical wisdom, is essential in 
the small-community life of the Flemings. Even the word ‘Fleming’ is 
inaccurate when we apply it, faute de mieux, to populations outside east and 
west Flanders. A man will call himself a Belgian of course, and there is a 
strong sense of unity in that name, often intensified, as British feeling has 
been, by overseas experience: the Congo is a background full of meaning to 
many Belgian families. But specifically the Belgian whose mother-tonguce is 
Flemish will be a “Gentenaar’, a “Bruggeling’, an “Antwerpenaar’, or a 
‘Kempenaar (from the paradise of the Campine), and the habit we once had 
of nicknaming people from other districts (‘a Fifer’ can still be charged with 
derogatory meaning in neighbouring Scottish counties) is widely prevalent 
in Flemish speech today. 

The inveterate visitor who views such things with growing affection finds 
that they are not just museum pieces, but present currency, an indispensable 
ingredient of conversation which may be thoroughly up to date. He will 
welcome, as entirely appropriate, the clear oa He of local habit in 
literature. The process by which this has come about is complex. 

After a somnolent period, in which the Enlightenment seems to have failed 
to stir Flemish genius to articulate expression, patriots of the early nineteenth 
century started the work of revival. A great story-teller, Hendrik Con- 
science, with a romantic flair akin to that of Sir Walter Scott, wrote many 
novels, of which the Leeuw van Vlaanderen, treating of the stirring days of 
Breydel and De Coninck in Bruges, has become a classic. But a history of 
literature recently published for Flemish schools recommends that children 
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should read Conscience not in the original awkward idiom but in a German 
translation! Conscience had to ‘re-create a literary | e, and it was 
heavy going. The tradition of the historical novel which he founded is alive 
today because the language has been finely tempered to accommodate even 
this difficult genre. We are impressed by the harsh record of economic 
distress in nineteenth-century Bruges by A. Mussche (Aan de voet van het 
belfort, 1950); Niet wanhopen Maria Christina (1948) by Boschvogel makes 
more tender appeal, and the exquisite style of Emiel Van Hemeldonck’s 
fascinating historical novels (e.g. De cleyne Keyser, 1943) has deserved the 
wide popularity accorded to this genial author of the region of the ‘broom 
and the birch-tree’. 

Decades of the nineteenth century passed, leaving few names of note. The 
brothers Snieders will be remembered for stories of village-life; the younger, 
August, editor of the ‘Handelsblad van Antwerpen’, was a historical novelist 
of the Conscience school. But it was the lyrical talent of a great priest that 
showed what could be done by profound scholarship combined with sensi- 
tive response to native idiom. Guido Gezelle was a tireless gatherer of words 
and sayings which were to fill the pages of the invaluable glossary Loquela. 
He listened creatively, and when he died in 1899 he had done more than any 
other individual to create the literary idiom and to give Flemish poetry the 
resonance it needed. His most brilliant follower, also of the priesthood and, 
like Gezelle, a native of west Flanders, was Hugo Verriest (1840-1922). 
From him the exhortation came:.‘dat volk moet herleven’; but the vision of 
this poet and teacher transcended the borders of his country, and the thought 
expressed by Vermeylen twenty years later had inspired Verriest at the 
height of his powers: ‘Be a good Fleming in order to be a good European.’ 
In the dynamic Rodenbach (the “gebreidelde zee’) Verriest’s teaching helped 
a creative genius to give example and ideals to the generation of the 
‘eighties. 

But from the new ferment which stirred young and even older writers in 
Scandinavia, France and Germany, Belgium did not escape. Appetite for 
undisguised detail, zeal for social reform, search for expression to shock 
complacency had caused uproar elsewhere, and Flemish writers responded by 
discovering abundant material for the new mode in the rough, hard lives of 
their peasantry. The affection of the Fleming for the lower genre, eloquent 
in his painting, was quickened to a sense of new purpose when it found the 
channel of words. But almost a decade elapsed before the ‘Nieuwe Gids’ of 
Holland and ‘La jeune Belgique’ (founded by Walloon friends of Roden- 
bach) were followed by the literary manifesto “Van nu en straks’ (Now and 
the days ahead). The essentially secular urge of a literary club naively emu- 
lating Maupassant, though presented as fiction by Cyriel Buysse, no doubt 
reflected much of the activity of the time. He gave it the startling title 
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Sursum corda (1894). In this, and in Het ezelken, the grim sad story of a way- 
ward priest and his sternly devoted sister, there was a sign of warning. 
Criticism of institutional religion was to swell into an anti-clerical move- 
ment, which in its turn brought heavy denunciation upon later writers of 
talent. As we shall see, the efforts of any student of Flemish literature would 
be incoherent and futile if he tried to neglect the relevance of the Church to 
his total theme. 

Cyricl Buysse, lyrical in description of his own region of east Flanders, 
was yet chiefly responsible for the incursion of a rigorous, sordid, and at 
times hopeless naturalism at the turn of the century. The visionary nature 
and the inventive power of the poet are clearly dominant in the work of one 
who played a more active part in the movement associated with “Van nu en 
straks — the incomparable Stijn Streuvels, a nephew of Guido Gezelle. 
Self-instructed in German, English, Russian and the Scandinavian languages, 
he lingered for a time in the sombre valley of naturalism but emerged as the 
sturdy Fleming whose plastic power transcended social and cosmopolitan 
pre-occupations and found lyrical inspiration for his stories of southern 
Flemish life. Albert Verwey once said: ‘If the sun could write, it would write 
like Stijn Streuvels.’ Even in early works (Lenteleven, 1899, Langs de wegen, 
1902 and the renowned Vlaschaard, 1907) where the social problem is at times 
oppressive, there is a transfiguring light. 

Such sharp contrast as we find in the range of Stijn Streuvels’s work is so 
frequent in Flemish writers of otherwise divergent temperament that we are 
persuaded to think of it as a dominant characteristic. It may not be fantastic 
to find support for this notion in the swift alternation between vehemence 
and placidity in everyday Flemish speech. A study of intonation patterns 
(very different from those commonly heard in English or in German) could 
perhaps throw light on this complex problem. I do not suggest that the 
explicit content of conversation is decisive; in the discussion of what may be 
technically a business-matter, something will suddenly broach an astounding 
reserve of emotional energy, and what follows will be heavy with sforzandos. 
In attempting to describe such habits, particularly when they colour litera- 
ture we,come near to the heart of the matter if we think of Achille Mussche’s 
phrase ‘de twee vaderlanden’. For this comes from within the texture of 
Flemish feeling, in which passion and hard-headed common sense, pathos and 
rough humour are vividly assorted. Novels which may never come to the 
front rank of Flemish fiction illustrate well the sharp contrasts: among the 
many, on varying levels, one may cite the popular story of Vermeulen, De 
Blieckaerts (1925), in which strong religious faith contends with peasant 
depravity, the slight but captivating story of rural life in the Campine by 
Minus van Looy (Aloud boerenbloed, 1941) or Dries Masure’s Flavie (1947) 
which treats of the brave pathos of life in an Antwerp café during the Second 
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World War with such a blending of the sensuous and the sentimental that it 
will probably escape mention in the literary histories! In the same milieu 
as Masure, but more generally palatable, Lode Baekelmans of the earlier 
generation presented in the very moving life-story of the servant Tille (1912) 
and in Mijnheer Snepvangers (1918) a convincing, slightly caricatured regional 
picture; moments of sadness in the latter story are tinged with a humour 
which wells up in more generous measure in the Netherlands writer of our 
time, Godfried Bomans. Frank contrast of crude episode and exalted spiri- 
tual message is apparent in some of the most noted writers of today. From 
sordid sensationalism in a students’ club in the early pages of Terugkeer naar 
Atlantis (1953) Hubert Lampo leads through inquiry about a mystery of 
parentage into a metaphysical realm. In Het hart en de klok (1944) Piet Van 
Aken’s well-worn theme of family possessions protected against the master- 
ful interloper (with whom the heroine falls secretly in love) is exalted by a 
consistent symbolism. Proletarian life with its pitiable episodes in a quarter 
of Brussels sealed off in the undertaking for the Nord and Midi junction be- 
comes, in the hands of Louis Paul Boon, much more than a social manifesto: 
a sympathetic understanding comparable to that of Camus for the larger 
meaning of ‘Angst’ and our present sufferings may set Vergeten straat (1946) 
among the noteworthy novels of existentialist tendency. Boon’s skill in 
allusion and in the economical use of language have won praise for his work 
in diary-form Mijn kleine oorlog (1946). 

For clear illustration of the extremes of emotion in one author we look to 
the work of the great regionalist Felix Timmermans. His Pallieter (English 
translation, 1924) which took shape in the privations of the First World War, 
is a triumph of optimism; the figure Timmermans created, whose name has 
been chosen as title for a popular and very bright little magazine, has become 
the type of Fleming, linking past and present in ebullience of spirit which 
reaches its climax in the ‘kermis’ mood. There are more tender novels such 
as De zeer schoone Uren van Juffrouw Symforosa (1918) of which a translation 
appeared in “The Dial’ in 1922. But a more sombre side of Timmermans 
temperament appears in Boerenpsalm (1935) of which there are German, 
Danish, Czech and French translations, but none, so far as I know, in English. 
Written in the first person as by a peasant, this story is very much a confession 
of the author’s own inner struggle. Outbursts of passion alternate with 
periods of remorse. It is a psalm of the land, the work of one close to the soil 
in faith and strength and in weakness, with spiritual aspirations which are at 
times only clumsily articulate. It is typical that this man makes stubborn 
efforts to carve a figure of God and at last gives it up as a failure: the one 
dominant feature which remains is the hands, big out of all proportion; they 
must be, for the peasant who has fashioned God in his own image has 


big hands. 
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Such a work easily leads to confusion among German readers and others 
who come upon it through German channels and hastily ‘recognize’ it as an 
example of “Blut und Boden’. This seems to me a mistake which may frus- 
trate attempts to reach the true texture of Flemish writing. Timmermans's 
peasant is as close to earth as any German preacher of that loamy and hopeless 
doctrine in the 1930s could have wished. But the earth which he treads can 
be transfigured. To discover this we did not have to await Timmermans's 
deeply impressive religious lyric (Adagio, published posthumously, 1947; 
German translation by G. Hermanowski, 1949). In the manner of a Flemish 
primitive Timmermans evokes an old tradition for his moving narrative 
Het kindeken Jezus in Vlaanderen (1917). Here, with homely imagery and a 
breath-taking freshness of allusion, the poet’s own country becomes the 
Holy Land; the Flight to Egypt is a voyage by night from the coast near 
Breskens. 

This kind of transfiguration takes place every year for Flemish children 
when the model of the stable at Bethlehem is lighted, or when they join their 
ragged little processions of the Three Kings. The annual procession of the 
Holy Blood and the great “Heiligbloedspel’ (in which two thousand citizens 
are directed by the greatest theatrical talent in the country) are certainly a 
popular attraction for the tourist in Bruges; but besides giving him some- 
thing more impressive to remember than the pleasures of the beach at 
Knokke or Blankenberge, they are for the people of the region a barrier 
against upstart theories; the spiritual history of Bruges, the whole story of 
its faith is enacted at the foot of its own belfry. So much for the ‘Boden’. 
What of the ‘Blut’? The Fleming, with his keen sense of family kinship, 
needs nobody to tell him that blood is thicker than water; and he finds a 
more astounding and satisfying miracle in the old mystery of Communion 
than in any new notions of the physiomystagogues, whether imported or 
native. It is good to recall that, shortly before the war, a noted tome dherent 
of Nazi doctrine was presented by his own followers with a plant-pot filled 
with soil in which they had set a German ‘Blutwurst’. 

It would be impossible, as I have already suggested, to find cohesion or a 
pattern of variations in Flemish literature without seeing it as product of a 
community in which the Church is a dominant and living presence. Inten- 
sity of religious observance varies, like other things, among the regions: 
West Flemings will sometimes speak humorously of the devout people of the 
Campine. But throughout the provinces there are strong personal associa- 
tions with the Church, accepted not merely as background but as a theme of 
lively and diverse interest in Flemish narrative. The reader is struck by pro- 
fuse variety of mood — from the bitter-sweet of Maurits Sabbe’s Een mei van 
vroomheid, through the sturdy charity of Jozef Simons’s De laatste flesch (1945) 
to the inexhaustible sympathy and prevailing humour of Ernest Claes. The 
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best-known of Claes’s novels is De Witte (begun in 1905 but not published 
till 1920). He has stories of much less renown, but equally captivating, such 
as the affectionate account of the dog Black. Readers who want first-hand 
information about a Flemish country-boy’s upbringing at the turn of the 
century should go to the autobiographical novel Studentenkosthuis ‘bij Fien 
Janssens’ which evokes the days when, as it used to be said: ‘It’s not a sin to 
be a Fleming, it’s just a misfortune.’ Popular accounts of Claes tended until 
recently to lose sight of his ventures into description of the darker side of life 
such as Charelke Dop (1924) and the much more recent heart-rending story 
of the treatment of an alleged collaborator and his wife, Het was lente. 
There is in Ernest Claes no facile neglect of the bitterness of life. His human 
greatness and his integrity as a writer have been recently proved, if proof 
were needed, by the intensely personal novel Cel 269. From such stories 
we return with heightened appreciation to the most benevolent of his narra- 
tives on the theme of the priestly calling — Pastoor Campens zaliger. The 
death of Father Campens leaves a sense of fulfilment untroubled by that 
excess of sentiment which may repel English readers in profuse accounts of 
death-bed scenes common in Flemish fiction. In this the Fleming is perhaps 
akin to the Scot, who shows a similar fond familiarity with death. As for 
the Englishman’s jibe at pathological sentiment, it might be asked whether a 
slow description of death from natural causes is any less healthy than the 
favourite English diet of detective-fiction which regularly provides a violent 
death in the first chapter. 

There is in many Flemish novels frequent unforced insistence on the sus- 
taining strength of faith, in waywardness and in adversity. Somewhat pro- 
grammatic statement of this is found in a post-war work, Jean du Parc’s 
Marilou (a young priest appears as contributor to the narrative) and in his 
more dramatic Jeanne d’ Arc; long experience as a playwright under his own 
name, Willem Putman, has proved of value in this later venture into major 
prose-fiction. In a less spectacular milieu André Demedts examines the 
irrational and mysterious pre-occupations in the mind of a recluse (Geen 
tweede maal, 1941). Here, in an essentially regional story of three generations 
of horse-doctors with uncanny power over human ills, Demedts treats the 
dual theme of sympathy and responsibility which dominates much literature 
in the outside world of today. In Flemish writing the theme involves a 
spiritual dialectic in which doctrine and religious practice are discussed, as 
part of the narrative, from a wide variety of’ stand-points. 

The demand which the critic Vermeylen made early this century has 
found growing response in recent yearsi “More brains!’ There is a cerebral 
quality in the Voltairean humour of Willem Elsschot (Tsjip, 1934 and Het 
dwaallicht, 1946), who dissects doctrine with seeming dispassionate approach 
and yet reveals a constant preoccupation with it. In the younger generation 
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there is a sharp intellectualism, which finds potent expression in the allegory 
Een mensch op de weg: the hero, in his quest for a humanitarian message, is 
reviled in turn as a Jesuit, a Communist, a Nazi. In the year of publication 
(1944) the author, Camicl Van Baelen, died in a German concentration 
Callip. 

The way back into a life which has lost its sign-posts is discovered in Piet 
Van Aken’s very important novel Alleen de dooden ontkomen (1946); here 
again a sharp contrast is made between the miserable sensualist on thé one 
hand and the profoundly reflective man who has a duty to his brother dis- 
figured beyond recognition by the Nazis. Marnix Gijsen’s Het boek van 
Joachim van Babylon (1948; English translation, 1951), the fictitious reminis- 
cences of Susanna’s husband after her death, is a highly civilized, meditative 
novel. Joachim finds in travel and cultured discourse not only solace for 
frustration but a measure of charity for the vicious Elders. As there is some- 
thing of the Narcissus in him, one is left wondering whether the balance of 
feeling for which he finds such tranquil and wise expression is really an 
achievement. One of the foremost Flemish authors of today, Marnix Gijsen, 
attracts criticism in current reviews. As some Dutch writers, such as Antoon 
Coolen, might belong by affinity to Flemish literature, so he seems by habit 
of thought and use of language much closer to the Dutch than to his own 
countrymen. 

As Hubert Lampo has shown in De jeugd als inspiratiebron (1943) youth 
(over whose head the unhappy ‘school question’ is now being fought out) 
has proved an inspiration to many writers in focusing the spiritual problems 
of today. Daniél Rosseels’s Halfwas (1942), though not profound, seems to 
me in spite of what Lissens says, more than ‘ontspanningsliteratuur’, for it 
touches among other problems of adolescence upon the pernicious influence 
of the would-be lay-confessor to whom ‘young people can bring all their 
troubles’. More searching and more sensitive is Maurice Roelants’s portrayal 
of young womanhood (from Komen en gaan, 1927 onwards). A penetrating 
study the perverted effects of convent teaching is made in Marcel Mat- 
thijs s Spook op zolder, the story of an intensely ego-centric servant-girl who 
in the.end is convicted of murder — a first-person narrative as acutely ob- 
servant as some of Julien Green's work. 

The most informed and extensive application of psychological analysis 
among the novels of the younger generation is probably to be found in the 
works of Johan Daisne. With an unusual grasp of the significance of past and 
contemporary foreign literature (Daisne was responsible for a greatly in- 
creased interest in Pushkin) and with unexhausted skill of invention in French 
and Dutch, prose and verse, he has made a veritable innovation in such works 
as De trap van steen en wolken (1943): the term ‘magic realism’ is used to 
describe it, but is too limited, like most ‘isms’. Psychological theory, which 
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guided him through the complexities of De man die zijn haar kort liet knippen 
(1948) does not restrict him: there are spiritual depths in this man who, with 
wide cosmopolitan vision, can yet write with deep affection of Flanders as 
‘mijn land van immortellen’. 

So much present-day tendency, with its search after a cure for spiritual 
distress, obsessions, unbalance, points to the influence of Gerard Walschap. 
He has been the centre of controversy. His psychopathic characters, vividly 
presented through their actions more than by analysis (an example, among 
many, is Celibaat, 1934) excited grave fears of the particular form of ‘neue 
Sachlichkeit’ which Walschap seemed to be introducing. His anti-clericalism, 
initially in opposition to what he called the ‘political Catholicism of the 
Bishops’, came to be regarded as grimly subversive. A man of less imposing 
literary stature would scarcely have drawn this measure of censure. But 
Walschap’s language, graphic, forceful, breaking effectively through the 
restraints of bookish syntax, is at times irresistible. His “Naturmensch’ 
Houtekiet (1940) is a type of Fleming accepted in the same way as Pallieter. 
Walschap is so versatile that he can spring surprises on the literary world: 
two of the most engaging books of recent years are humorous fantasies — 
Wing en Wong and Manneke Maan. He is unpredictable. This does not mean 
that he is irresponsible. He has been constantly a writer of determined 
purpose. The question no doubt in many minds is how he will in the years 
ahead interpret that purpose. I find no falling-off in the dynamic quality of 
his writing; but there is, I think, clear sign that the obsessional nature of his 
work has diminished and that the larger humanitarian vision, by no means 
absent in his early literary career, is achieving dominance: for evidence we 
may look to Zwart en wit (1948) and Oproer in Congo (1953). If this promise 
is fulfilled, the English reader may yet find his way into Flemish literature 
through Gerard Walschap. But having made his way there he may discover, 
at greater depth, something more of that native strength which Jethro 
Bithell taught us to observe many years ago in Contemporary Belgian Litera- 
ture (1915). Like the traveller who does not go merely to the shopping-centre 
of Brussels but seeks out the great churches, the venerable works of Memlinc 
in their own setting, and the béguinages of Lier and Kortrijk and Bruges, he 
will find in the Flemish regions and their literature a wholesome tenacity of 
tradition. Then he will discover that even Maurits Sabbe’s Filosoof van ‘t 
sashuis (1907) is not just a precious gem in a museum-case but a mirror with 
the magic power to mingle the present with the past and to heal his sight after 
it has been hurt by things which all seemed near and garishly new. The 
inane jargon of little politicians may cease to poison him as he comes to know 
a concert of dialects through which he recognizes the great and lasting sim- 
plicities of human feeling. 
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NOTES 


[hree recent works covering the extent of the newer Flemish literature are: 

Vermeylen, A. and de Backer, Fr., De vlaamse letteren van Gezelle tot heden. 4de uitgave, Amsterdam, 
1949 

De Bock, Eug., De vlaamse letterkunde, Antwerp, 1953. 

Lissens, R. F., De vlaamse letterkunde van 1780 tot heden, Amsterdam, 1954. 

Among current criticism special note should be made of Emiel Janssen’s essays in the journals 
‘Diagnose’, ‘Getuigenis’ (Louvain), etc., and the weekly reviews of European literature in ‘De Standaard’ 
(Brussels) by Urbain van de Voorde. 


For the means to study the subject of this article as part of a larger work on which I am engaged I 
am indebted to the Research Fund Committee of Sheffield University. For their willing help at every 
stage my warmest thanks go to my friends in Bruges, Brussels, Antwerp and Turnhout. 


Hans Carossa 


MYSTERIOUS LANDSCAPE 


Richly scattered temple ruins 

Yellow in the sun’s blaze stand. 

Clumps of broom between the columns 
Draw their gold from scorching sand. 


Noble butterflies enamel 

Marble head and marble lap; 

In the God’s dark armpit hollow 
Foisons bright green mosses’ nap. 


In burning dust, limp and broken, 
A grey snake lies, glowing bronze; 
Children worshipping and kneeling 
Cover it with walnut fronds. 


Already from the ground ascending 
Creep hard beetles, swarm by swarm, 
To their hot and torrid orbit 
They drag back the rigid form. 
Translated by K. W. MAuRER 








REFLECTIONS SUGGESTED BY THE INSEL-VERLAG’S 
PICTORIAL CHRONICLE OF RILKE’S LIFE 


BY Eupo C. MASON 


I 


INSTEAD of the comprehensive official biography of Rilke to which the public 
might now, twenty years after the poet’s death, begin to feel itself entitled, 
the Insel-Verlag has given us in Rilkes Leben und Werk im Bild, 1957 (DM 
30) a photographic record comprising some 360 items, edited by Ingeborg 
Schnack and prefaced with a long biographical essay by J. R. von Salis, 
‘Anmerkungen zu Rilkes Lebensgeschichte’. Ingeborg Schnack and J. R. 
von Salis have both performed their tasks with great skill and discernment. 
The book is admirably produced, and though it is evidently in the first 
place intended to appeal to the widest cizcie of naive readers with little or no 
previous information on the subjeci, it has also taken into consideration — 

and this has been above all the concern of von Salis in his introductory essay 
—. the requirements and possible criticisms of the most erudite Rilke specia- 
lists. It is yet another indispensable publication for all who would work 
seriously on Rilke. Such an ample and varied collection of photographs of 
Rilke himself throughout all the stages of his life, of contemporaries with 
whom he in one way or another came into contact, of landscapes, buildings 
and works of art that were of importance to him, of his manuscripts, of rare 
early editions of his works and also of occasional caricatures is fascinating in 
many ways, not least as a chronicle of an entire now historical phase of 
European culture. It is a compilation which one must warmly welcome, and 
would welcome still more unreservedly, if it did not, at least by implication, 
present itself as an adequate substitute for some time to come for the com- 
prehensive, fully documented biography which is so much more urgently 
needed. One cannot help wondering whether the idea of this publication, 

admirable though it is, may not in part have suggested itself as an expedient 
for postponing a little longer the day when those responsible will have to 
face the _ wn of dealing not simply selectively, but comprehensively 
with Rilke’s biography. 

For the biography of Rilke does present great problems, many of which 
are indeed discreetly touched upon by von Salis himself in his introductory 
essay. All these problems can be summed up under one head: the remarkable 
discrepancies between the Rilke legend and the documentary evidence. As 
more and more of Rilke’s letters, diaries and private papers and of the 
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memoirs of those who had known him personally, together with other 
direct documentary records, have been published, it has become increasingly 
difficult, indeed quite impossible, to overlook these discrepancies, which had 
already begun to disturb all more observant and thoughtful readers at least 
twenty years ago. Some critics have devoted themselves to the ever more 
perplexing task of explaining away or re-interpreting all disconcerting evi- 
dence so far as possible, in order to bring it more or less into line with the 
Rilke legend. Others, with varying degrees of malice, and with motives 
ranging from a genuine desire to understand a complex, paradoxical pheno- 
menon to scarcely disguised delight in scandal, vituperation and denigration 
for their own sake, have insisted sharply, sometimes perhaps too sharply, on 
the great difference between what Rilke actually was like and what he is 
supposed to have been like. Extreme examples of this latter tendency are 
Demetz, Simenauer and the anonymous author of the article on Rilke in the 
Stern of March 1956, from whom the present writer (himself one of the 
earliest and most persistent in drawing attention to the discrepancies in 
question), would here expressly dissociate himself. These are the unnamed 
‘strenge Zensoren’ to whom von Salis more than once refers in his essay as 
being responsible for ‘eine gewisse Art abschiatziger Beurteilung Rilkes 
menschlicher Erscheinung in jiingster Zeit’. 

From some of von Salis’s utterances it might at first be assumed that he 
unequivocally rejects the Rilke ‘legend’ in favour of the ‘facts’ — for example, 
when he speaks deprecatingly of the poet’s image being “unliebsam entstellt’ 
by ‘sentimentaler und verniedlichender Rilke-Verehrung, die allerhand 
schwiachliche Guirlanden um dieses Dichter-Haupt zu winden sich unter- 
stand’. The present publication, von Salis asserts, resolutely rejects all such 
tendencies, adhering to the principle of strict objectivity: “Es versch6nt und 
verniedlicht nichts. Es zeigt.’ If all serious discrepancies between the Rilke 
legend and the recorded biographical facts could, as von Salis here and else- 
where implies, be assigned solely to irresponsible, sentimental, superficial and 
conventional idealizations of the poct’s personality on the part of his less 
intelligent admirers, no problem would arise. But beyond all such mere 
unautharized sentimentalization from without, though not always easily 
separable from it, there is — and it is here that serious problems do arise — 
the legend for which Rilke is unquestionably in a large measure himself 
responsible and without which it is impossible to envisage him or his work. 
Of the startling and ubiquitous discrepancies between this legend, Rilke’s 
own legend and the attested biographical facts von Salis nowhere speaks, 
though he does sometimes tacitly take them into account, as for instance 
when he dismisses as untenable the belief, to which Rilke attached such great 
importance, in his aristocratic descent and in the Slavonic component in his 
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We find in Rilke as extreme and unmodified a manifestation as is compa- 
tible with sanity of that discrepancy between primary and reflected experi- 
ence, between the objective and the subjective, which is always present in 
human nature, though often in so slight a degree as to be negligible, and as a 
rule largely compensated for by the automatic check constantly exercised 
upon us by the practical exigencies of adult existence and by the disciplinary 
give-and-take of our social intercourse. This discrepancy manifests itself 
most strikingly where that particular form of the subjective and reflective 
which we call memory is involved — everybody knows, for example, how 
strangely Goethe’s Dichtung und Wahrheit deviates from the actual contem- 
porary records brought together by Max Morris in his compilation Der junge 
Goethe, and innumerable similar instances could be cited. Memory is neces- 
sarily always in some measure an imaginative as well as a merely recording 
process, with a certain tendency to transform as well as to preserve, and the 
same would appear to be true also of the reflective consciousness itself, so far 
as it is modified by strong emotions, introspectiveness or excessive sensibility. 
In the case of Rilke all the conditions were given for the subjective to overrun 
the objective, for the primary experience to be quite lost sight of in ampli- 
fications and transformations of what reflection had made out of it, and his 
whole life was so disposed, one might even say deliberately so planned, as to 
keep in abeyance those automatic checks I have mentioned which normally 
refer us back to the ‘facts’. 

Rilke was intensely interested in his own personality and life, but with a 
very different kind of interest from that taken in them by the biographer, who 
is necessarily in the first place concerned with ‘facts’. So far as his own case 
was concerned, Rilke usually resented all questions about biographical facts, 
insisting that it was the peculiar point and purpose of his poetic work, ‘das 
jeweils oder einst Tatsichliche durch eine héhere und reinere Verwandlung 
zu ersetzen’ (January 12th, 1917, to Heygrodt). But though a poet’s work 
may sometimes, under circumstances very different from those under which 
Rilke’s was produced, leave the reader with no legitimate grounds for 
curiosity about the biography of the poet, it can never under any circum- 
stances serve as a substitute for that biography, and the more it strives to do 
so, as Rilke’s work so perceptibly does, the more it will both stimulate the 
reader's curiosity about the biographical facts (‘das jeweils und einst Tatsich- 
liche’) for which it is felt to be an inefficacious substitute, and render it diffi- 
cult for him ever to discern those facts. Biography and poetic work come 
thus to stand virtually in a parasitical relationship, each detrimental to the 
other, but neither able to subsist without the other. 

It was indeed to an exceptional degree one of the conditions of Rilke’s so 
subjective art that his creative imaginative faculty, before it could find an 
outlet in poetry, had first to operate upon his own ego, stylizing it, and with 
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it also often the actual facts of his life, into something legendary and at the 
same time hardly any longer human as humanity is normally known to us or 
conceivable for us. Here we must avoid the very common and natural mis- 
understanding that what Rilke legendarily aspired to and stood for is identical 
with any of the great traditional specifically human ideals of virtue, wisdom, 
heroism or saintliness, much though it at times seems to have in common 
now with one, now with another of these ideals. It is not as though Rilke 
ever envisaged himself as having come nearer than most of us to some univer- 
sally acknowledged goal of human perfection which it is incumbent upon all 
men to strive towards. He acknowledged no such goal. He felt himself, for 
good or for ill, an exception, a changeling amongst mankind. It was one of 
the central aspirations alike of his life and of his art to get away from all the 
fixities both of specifically human reality and of specifically human ideals, to 
some hypothetical, non-human, higher or lower plane. Except on certain 
comparatively rare occasions, notably in his later years, Rilke is only posi- 
tively interested in humanity as it actually presents itself in the world about 
him, or in his own humanity, with which he was on such unhappy terms, in 
so far as he divines strange possibilities of transforming it into or re-inter- 
preting it as something which mankind has so far never felt itself to be nor 
even desired or aspired to become. This is specially apparent in his curious, 
subversive doctrine of love and in the deplorable consequences that arose 
from that doctrine on the innumerable occasions when he tried to put it into 
practice. In his feverish exertions to transform human nature into something 
which it is against all its fundamental laws that it should ever become, Rilke 
began with himself, and came furthermore remarkably near to success, or at 
least to the semblance of success, in that impossible undertaking. The true 
problem of Rilke’s biography is then not so much, as is often assumed, 

whether he was a morally better or worse human being than other human 
beings, but whether he was really a human being at all. If he indeed did 
escape all the conditions, obligations and limitations of human existence, as 
he so often hyperbolically and by implication claims to have done, then it 
would be impossible to write his biography in any ordinary sense of the 
word, 

One example particularly clearly illustrates the kind of biographical prob- 
lems that arise from the discrepancies between the Rilke legend and the 
recorded facts — and these problems, it may be noted, are exactly the same in 
reverse as those with which the purist critics who concentrate their attention 
exclusively on Rilke’s poetic work sooner or later inevitably find themselves 
faced, however much they may declare on principle that biographical cir- 
cumstances are irrelevant. On December 4th, 1894, Rilke described in a 
letter to Vally David-Rhonfeld a painful experience of his schooldays which, 
one may safely assume, must have been of decisive importance for his entire 
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later development, especially for the awakening of his sense of poetic voca- 
tion: 


In meinem kindlichen Sinn glaubte ich durch meine Geduld nahe dem 
Verdienste Jesu Christi zu sein, und als ich einst einen heftigen Schlag ins 
Gesicht erhielt, so dass mir die Knie zitterten, sagte ich dem ungerechten 
Angreifer — ich hére es noch heute — mit ruhiger Stimme: ‘Ich leide es, weil 
Christus es gelitten hat, still und ohne Klage, und wahrend du mich schlugst, 
betete ich zu meinem guten Gott, dass er dir vergebe.’ Eine Weile stand der 
erbarmliche Feigling stumm und starr, dann brach er in das Hohngelichter 
aus, in welches alle, denen er den Ausruf meiner Verzweiflung mitteilte, 
heulend einstimmten. 


He goes on to describe how that night he prayed in vain that he might die. 
‘Dafiir,’ he continues, “entwickelte sich zu jener Zeit der Trieb zu dichten .. .’ 
In 1918 Rilke told Elisabeth von Schmidt-Pauli the story of how one day at 
school, when he was packing his trunk at the end of term, a boy gave him a 
savage box on the ears and scattered all his belongings over the floor: 


Rilke fiihlte, wie die Zornesréte ihm bis an die Haarwurzeln stieg. Er besann 
sich einen Augenblick. Schmichtig und wehrlos stand er da. Da durchfuhr 
ihn wie ein Blitz das Wissen um eine innerste Kraft und er sagte, machtvoll, 
seine eigene Stimme kaum wiedererkennend: ‘Daftir wirst du morgen nicht in 
die Ferien reisen'!’ Schallendes Gelichter antwortete ihm, aber am nichsten 
Tag lag der robuste Kamerad im Lazarett (so viel ich mich erinnere, hatte er 
sich das Bein gebrochen). Von diesem Tage an wusste René von seiner inneren 
Macht, die er, wie er weiter erzahlte, hin und wieder anwandte, um kranken 
Kameraden die Hand aufzulegen, wodurch die Schmerzen dann nachliessen. 
Urplétzlich hatte er sich Respekt verschafft. Das in ihm war durchgebrochen, 
was sein Eigenstes war und bleiben sollte. Geist stand gegen Gewalt. Und 
der Geist siegte. (E. v. Schmidt-Pauli: Rilke, Basel 1940, p. 34) 


Now what is the biographer to make of these two reports? He can assume 
that they are both equally authentic and refer to two quite distinct occasions 
— that is what so acute an observer as Professor E. M. Butler (1941) does in 
her biography of Rilke (pp. 15 and 18), as Angelloz had done before her 
(1936, pp. 18 to 19). Or he can assume — surely more probably — that we 

ave here before us two different accounts of the same event, one of which 
must be more authentic than the other. In that case there can be no doubt 
that the version recorded in Rilke’s own written words not more than at 
most seven or eight years after the event, and so much more in keeping with 
everything else that we hear of the time at the military schools as ‘vollig 
grausam’ and ‘ohne eine einzige Milderung’, must be more authentic than 
that transmitted only from a conversation held some thirty years after the 
event by a witness with so undisciplined an imagination as Elisabeth von 
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Schmidt-Pauli. One might go on from this to assume that nearly everything 
in Elisabeth von Schmidt-Pauli’s version of the story that deviates from the 
one given in the letter of 1894 is merely a product of her fertile fancy and 
unreliable memory, and can therefore be dismissed, under the heading of 
what von Salis calls ‘schwiichliche Guirlanden’, as having no validity whatso- 
ever. This cannot, however, be so, for Rilke told the anecdote, in substan- 
tially the same form as that in which Elisabeth von Schmidt-Pauli records it, 
also to Monique Saint-Hélier in 1925. Monique Saint-Hélier’s report of the 
conversation in question, published in 1927, varies sufficiently in minor 
details from the version given by Elisabeth von Schmidt-Pauli to show that 
neither is here dependent on the other; the central passage runs: 


L’ennemi rit A se faire sauter l’aorte. Soudain, la voix de Rilke — une voix 
qu'il ne reconnait pas, qui lui fait peur — une voix plus fort que le rire, plus 
fort que le monde: ‘Je sais — toi — tu n‘iras pas en vacances.’ L’ennemi ricane 
— glisse: fracture de la jambe; l’ennemi n’est pas allé en vacances. 


The version of the incident recorded by both these ladies must then, after 
all, be accepted as authentic, in the sense that they certainly did hear it from 
Rilke’s own lips in substantially the form in which they report it, however 
much they may have embroidered it. The only explanation is that Rilke in 
his letter of 1894 records one of the most humiliating and embittering ex- 
periences of his whole life as it actually was, and that in his conversations with 
Elisabeth von Schmidt-Pauli and Monique Saint-Hélier of 1918 and 1925 he 
substitutes for that subconsciously still rankling painful memory what might 
have happened instead, what, for his inner feeling, should have happened, 
what, so it now seems to him, indeed must have happened — “das einst 
Tatsachliche ist durch eine héhere und reinere Verwandlung ersetzt worden’. 
The bully, the blow in the face and the mob of jeering boys have remained 
unchanged, but ineffectual meekness has been replaced by dangerous anger, 
forgiveness by retaliation, defeat by triumph, and Christ by Rilke’s own 
magical ‘innere Kraft’. The legend has effaced the original facts — and it is 
the legendary version of this incident alone that appears in the Rilke bio- 
graphics of Christiane Osann and Nora Wydenbruck. 

The kind of discrepancy between legend and facts which this one case par- 
ticularly strikingly ha strates recurs at every point throughout Rilke’s life and 
also even at his deathbed in certain inconsistencies between the reports of the 
‘verstandnisvollste aufopferndste Freundin’ who looked after him and those 
of his doctor, Theodor Haemmerli. Numberless examples could be cited 
of the extreme way in which Rilke’s consciousness, or perhaps rather his sub- 
conscious mind, tended to transmute everything connected with himself, 
particularly his own past, into something legendary and often hardly anv 
longer even human. Again and again Rilke is found saying of himself things 
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which, accurate though they undoubtedly are as expressions of the way in 
which he at the time felt impelled to see himself, can by no process of argu- 
ment be reconciled with what is known to us about his life from the most 
reliable sources, including his own words on other occasions. For example: 
‘Ich habe keine Anlage, wiitend zu sein’ (June 1911); ‘Ich habe noch nie 
einen Schritt auf einen Menschen zu gemacht’ (1918): “Seit dreitundzwanzig 
Jahren, in wie viel Landern und Lagen, bin ich allein mit allen Stérungen des 
K6rpers fertig geworden’ (January 1924). 


iI 


Rilke was himself sufficiently aware that the curious way in which his 
memory functioned was, from an ordinary human point of view, question- 
able, to make occasionally some interesting remarks upon it. He admitted to 
Fiirstin Marie Taxis on December 2nd, 1915, that his sufferings at the military 
schools, which he had striven so violently ‘in einem grossen, Welt-HGllen- 
Sinne auszudeuten’, were in reality nothing but a ‘kleines, unmégliches 
Elend’. It isincumbent upon the reader, in this matter, not to lose his patience 
or to accuse Rilke of ordinary untruthfulness, though that is how he himself 
once summed the situation up, in a moment of exuberant youthful cynicism, 
when he made the hero of his autobiographical sketch Ewald Tragy say: 


‘Sie miissen namlich wissen: ich liige sehr oft. Je nach Bediirfnis, einmal nach 
oben, einmal nach unten; in der Mitte sollte ich sein, aber manchmal mein’ ich, 
es ist gar nichts dazwischen.’ 


In one of his latest poems he distinguishes between ‘Liige’ and “Verwandlung’: 
‘Verwandlung ist nicht Liige.’ That is a proposition which can readily be 
accepted, with the necessary rider: “Verwandlung ist auch nicht Wahrheit.’ 
We are here, with one foot at least, in a domain that is ‘jenseits von Wahr- 
heit und Liige’, in the domain, that is to say, of the aesthetic. One recalls 
Goethe’s words to Kestner about “das unschuldige Gemisch von Wahrheit 
und Liige’ in Werther. There is a sense in which, a plane on which, all those 
utterances of Rilke’s which belong only to his legend can and should be con- 
sidered as ‘true’ — only it is not the sense in which, or the plane on which 
biography can, or at least should be written. The ideal Rilke biographer 
would be he who could present the constant interplay between primary 
facts and legendary transformation in his life and work contrapuntally, on 
the lines, say, of W. B. Yeats’s Dialogue of Self and Soul, tempering earnest- 
ness and genuine admiration with a not quite somnolent sense of humour. 
Those who write either about Rilke’s life or about his work — and it is 
impossible to write about one without touching upon the other — tend to 
be divided into two hostile camps: on the one hand, those who proclaim the 
absolute validity of the Rilke legend, on the other, those who, cautiously or 
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aggressively, set a question-mark against that legend. These latter, at first 

some twenty years ago — only a few isolated voices, would now seem 
to preponderate. J. R. von Salis, who in his earlier publications on Rilke 
appeared rather as a champion of the legend, adopts in his present essay a 
middle position between the two opposed camps, dealing with the biogra- 
phical problems, however, not so much contrapuntally or dialectically as 
eclectically and syncretically. He speaks, indeed, as has been seen, with mild 
deprecation both of the “sentimentale und verniedlichende Rilke-Verehrer’ 
and of the ‘strenge Zensoren’, but quite generally, without naming any of 
them by name or picking any quarrels with them. His isa policy of appease- 
ment, he has conciliatory words for everybody, and the upshot of his exposi- 
tion is, that, with sufficient concessions from both sides, the gap between 
legend and facts might easily be closed, or at least so much reduced that it 
need no longer disturb anybody. 

It is above all in the first part of his essay that von Salis shows himself now 
prepared to go a considerable part of the way with those who cannot accept 
the Rilke legend at its face value. Thus he writes: ‘An seinem |Rilkes] 
Anfang stand die Auflehnung. Sie war radikal und bestimmte alles weitere.’ 
(The legendary Rilke, far from being a rebel, is throughout submissive, with 
no traces of self-assertiveness.) Particularly, von Salis concedes that much 
was gravely amiss in Rilke’s relationships to other human beings: ‘Seine 


Auseinandersetzung mit Umwelt und Mitmenschen ... war schmerzvoll, 
weil Rilke ein Dichterleben, das keine andere Riicksicht anerkannte, gefiihrt 
hat... His, we read, was ‘ein Kiinstlertum, dessen — nennen wirs beim 


Wort — asoziales Benehmen eine Herausforderung an die eminent sozial 
bestimmte Umwelt war’. And again: ‘Durch Rilkes ganzes Leben zieht sich 
dieses Grundmotiv des Nicht-Lieben-Wollens und Dennoch-Liebens...’ 
And: “Wenn die Zeit um war, entzog er sich auch den ihm nachsten Men- 
schen...’ Above all in such matters as these von Salis concedes that Rilke 
appears in a problematic light: ‘demgegeniiber, he says in a general way, 
without attempting denials or extenuation, ‘kann man... nur auf das reine 
Gelingen im Werk hinweisen ... Rilke... selbst hat sehr wohl gewusst, 
dass nur im Werkschaffen — in der “Arbeit’’ — die Rechtfertigung und auch 
die Chance einer Gesundung seiner labilen und oft verst6rten Natur lag.’ To 
this conception — and it is, of course, an eminently Rilkean conception — of 
justification and redemption through artistic achievement von Salis comes 
back again and again, finding in it the solution of all Rilke problems and the 
link required to establish a satisfactory synthesis between legend and facts. 
‘Leben und Glauben sind gerechtfertigt im vollkommenen Kunstwerk,’ he 
writes; “Rilkes ...Opfer war die Hingabe an ein gleichsam priesterliches 
Dichtertum. There can be no doubt that, so far as it is possible for art to 
bring justification or salvation to the artist, Rilke was justified and saved. 
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The problem which troubled him, however, to the point of torment, is, how 
far, if at all, in what sense, if at all, such justification or salvation through art 
is possible. Much that von Salis has to say on this important subject is excel- 
lent, for example: “Dass diese Sicherheit in der Kunst nicht auch die Tiichtig- 
keit in der Lebensfiihrung f6rderte, war die Tragik dieses Dichterlebens. 
Die ausseren Anforderungen des Lebens erschienen ihm als Stérung, als eine 
Nebenbuhlerschaft seines kiinstlerischen Auftrages.’ But one must demur, 
when von Salis goes on: “Diese Nebenbuhlerschaft von Kunst und Leben hat 
Rilke zeitlebens gequalt — wobei er immer der Kunst recht, dem Leben meistens 
unrecht gab.’ That is, if not the whole point, at least the decisive point in 
Rilke’s experience, that he could not thus see art as always in the right, that 
such trains of thought as the following were for ever coming into his mind: 


Nur auf einem sehr grossen Umweg kann wahrscheinlich Kunst aus der 
Natur hervorgehen, — nicht ohne Verzweiflung, mécht ich sagen, nicht ohne 
Siindenfall. Denken Sie an Ihre Moose — : da entspringt, wenn man sie auf 
sich wirken lasst, immer wieder nur Freude, Bewunderung, reine Ergriffen- 
heit, Lebenszustimmung, eine Art Wetteifer im Dasein — , keine Kunst, keine 
Kunst (January 12th, 1912). 


Particularly in regard to his own art Rilke was troubled with such doubts. In 
February 1914 he could, indeed, write to Magda von Hattingberg: 


— so darf ich mich riihmen..., meine Kunst ist von einer Herrlichkeit wie 
nicht das Haus Davids herrlich war. Magda, da stehen die goldenen Siulen 
wie die Stimme des Waldes und in den Bildern der Vorhinge ist kein Faden, 
der nicht in der echtesten Farbe sch6n geworden wire. Was muss Gott bei 
mir gestanden haben, dass ich das sagen darf. Hier bin ich rein... . 


But only four months later he writes to Lou Andreas-Salomé: 


Denn daran zweifele ich nun nicht mehr, dass ich krank bin, und meine Krank- 
heit hat sehr um sich gegriffen und steckt auch in dem, was ich bisher meine Arbeit 
nannte, so dass dort vor der Hand keine Zuflucht ist. 


Rilke’s sickness certainly does inhere in his poetic work, above all in the 
Duineser Elegien (written in these years) which von Salis would interpret in a 
purely existentialistic sense, without recognizing in thein any traces of that 
‘Nebenbuhlerschaft von Kunst und Leben’ which is in reality their central 
theme. Rilke’s poetry is none the less great, as poetry, for the pathological 
element in it — on the contrary, it is perhaps all the greater for it. But it still 
remains a problem, how Rilke himself could unwaveringly hope to be healed 
by that which in his own eyes sometimes appeared infected with his own 
sickness, or justified and saved by that which in his own eyes sometimes bore 
the stigma of having originated in “Verzweiflung’ and ‘Siindenfall’. 
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All von Salis’s concessions to the critics of the Rilke legend are so com- 
pletely neutralized by the idea of justification through art that his synthesis 
between the opposed views on these questions appears on closer examination 
to amount to a reinstatement of the old legend in a retrenched and modified 
form. Thus he still sees Rilke ‘als einer, der... ungeschickt war ftir die 
matericlle Sicherung seiner Existenz’, still speaks of his ‘glaubiger Passivitat’. 
There is no comment on Kassner’s assertion: ‘Man sieht in ihm [Rilke] zu 
unrecht nur den tibersensibeln, an der Welt leidenden Aestheten, den er oft 
in seinen Briefen, vor allem den Frauen gegeniiber, hervorgekehrt hat. Er 
war vielmehr ein sehr praktischer und gewandter Mensch...’ So long as 
Rilke is conceived of as quite passive, helpless and unpractical, the legend 
remains essentially intact, however many of its incidental features may be 
effaced. 

In their presentation of actual historical facts von Salis and Ingeborg 
Schnack maintain as high a standard of accuracy as can be expected in such a 
compilation. Of the few minor slips in such matters that the present writer 
has observed, only three are of much importance. Misled by a phrase in Lou 
Andreas-Salomé’s Lebensriickblick, von Salis assumes that Villa Waldfrieden 
in Berlin-Schmargendorf, where Rilke lived from August 1898 to October 
1900, and where he wrote the Stundenbuch, the Cornet and the Geschichten 
vom lieben Gott, was the home of Professor Andreas-Salomé. In reality, Villa 
Waldfrieden belonged to a Frau Quiet, and Rilke lived there as a lodger, 
while Lou Andreas-Salomé and her husband lived in some other part of 
Schmargendorf where he frequently visited them. It is quite inconceivable 
that Rilke could ever have lived and worked under the same roof as Lou 
Andreas-Salomé for over two years — if it were really so, one would have to 
revise everything one knows about Rilke’s character and his way both of 
working and of loving. Rilke did not see Severn’s drawing of Keats at the 
Keats Museum in Rome, which there is no reason to suppose that he ever 
visited. He knew it only from a photographic reproduction shown to him 
by an acquaintance in Paris on January 27th, 1914. It is to be regretted that 
von Salis, interpreting too literally some of Rilke’s statements of his last 
years, fails to treat the period 1912-15 as one of Rilke’s great and most 
fruitful creative phases, with a distinctive character of its own. 

There is a general tendency to be observed, on the part both of von Salis 
and of Ingeborg Schnack, to keep certain aspects of Rilke’s life and also cer- 
tain persons very much in the background. Only a very small selection of his 
tender friendships is touched upon, and there is much less about Kassner, Lou 
Albert-Lasard and Baladine Klossowska than they deserve, in view of their 
importance in Rilke’s life. The only photograph of Baladine Klossowska 
hardly does her justice. The four photographs given of Frau Wunderly- 
Volkart, on the other hand, are most attractive. 
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Ingeborg Schnack’s selection of photographs, and still more of the quota- 
tions that accompany them, would appear in some measure to have been 
dictated by the Rilke legend. The general principle followed would appear 
to have been to print under cach of the portraits the most complimentary 
words that Rilke ever spoke or wrote about the person in question. This 
produces the impression that Rilke must have been the most innocuous, 
ingratiating, deferential and insipid of men. In many cases one might with 
advantage have given instead some of the malicious or humorous remarks of 
Rilke’s about the person in question, remarks that are far more interesting 
and memorable in themselves than those actually quoted — and also quite as 
characteristic of Rilke. This applies particularly to Carl Hauptmann, Ellen 
Key and Brandes. 

The publication is deliberately designed to appeal to the reader's sentiment 
rather than to any purely scholarly interests he may have. It is not meant to 
serve as a work of reference, we are told, and therefore it has no list of con- 
tents and no index, just as the notes give us no information as to whether 
letters and other documents quoted by von Salis have been printed before or 
not, or if so, where. ‘Der Beschauer und Leser soll, wenn er suchend und 
sammelnd in dem Bande blattert, nicht von Verzeichnissen und Registern 
gegingelt werden, we are told. That lists of contents and indexes can be 
thought of as ‘leading-strings’ would perhaps not have occurred to most 
readers. There are other leading-strings, which it is even less agreeable to be 


led by. 
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BY K. W. MAURER 


*Tvert — imot!’ 
[Ibsen’s last words] 
‘Alter ist stufenweises Zuriicktreten aus der Erscheinung.’ 
[Goethe] 


I 


Tue last book of the Iliad provides an unexpected and arresting climax: 
Achilles has avenged his friend and holds the corpse of Hector. The Trojans 
can see no way out of their dilemma and predicament. But now it is the 
Old Man, the aged Priam, that symbol of wholeness, of a complete person- 
ality who, like a rebuke to the disjointed chatter of ordinary men, suddenly 
lifts himself above all the possibilities conceivable to pedestrian human 
thought. For him the problem becomes quite simple: there is only one 
answer, there is only one possibility and it is the unlikely one. Guided by all 
the gods and against the arguments of those who would dissuade him with 
all their power of persuasion, he makes ready to go himself to Achilles, the 
young hero who is now filled with the glowing pride of his youth, of his 
victory and triumph. And the unexpected happens: through the greatness 
of his love for his old friend, the young man is able to see beyond, to see, 
that is, into the cool and lonely spaces of old age, of a human life that has 
almost reached its turn. He recognizes the stunned grief of the old man, the 
father, and is willing to receive as a guest the progenitor of him who slew 
his friend, and gives Priam, in greatness of spirit and peace, the body of the 
man at whose hands he himself had suffered the heaviest and most irretrie- 
vable loss. Then the old man goes on his way again, serenely and calmly. 
He had known beforehand that the unlikely would and must happen. 

This attitude of Priam’s towards others and towards life, and in the face of 
a very. special contingency, represents, I think, what we have to consider if 
we want to understand the problem of “Alterskunst’ and old age. It is an 
attitude marked by reserves of strength, an infinitely touching and myster- 
ious grace which conveys itself in every gesture and deed of the old man. 
From our own experience we can feel, know and understand, what young 
people live through, but what moves and determines an older man we can 
only dimly grasp as long as we have not experienced old age ourselves. And 
so, when the artist, the poet or dramatist, the painter or sculptor or musician, 
grown old, sets about his work he must — like another Priam — again and 
again venture forth himself and face the younger generation. He will come 
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alone and depart alone but — and it is an important but — there is the point 
where late works are divided in the widest sense — either in such work as, 
though wise, seems to tremble with the weakness, the shadows, the abstrac- 
tions and frailty of age gradually dying away into complete and lasting 
silence, or in what we shall do best to call a late flowering, a supreme and 
unique achievement. What Priam himself accomplishes is, according to 
Homer's own words, nothing less than a singular act of tremendously crea- 
tive human endeavour and resource. There is no falling off here, on the 
contrary (“Tvert — imot’!), it is a crowning, a final achievement, a kind of 
perfection that belongs to the highest and rarest peaks, and the gods them- 
selves expressly offer a helping hand. Thus, between the two types of late 
works, which we must clearly differentiate and understand as contrasts, vast 
and irreconcilable differences lie hidden. 

{n all spheres of art we know of many tired, enfeebled, unfinished and 
exhausted works of old men. Indeed we have almost accustomed ourselves 
to consider the creations of old men all too hastily and unsuspectingly from 
this very point of view. It is therefore not at all surprising that in general and 
certainly in most literary histories, a rather derogatory meaning has come to 
be associated with the phrase Alterskunst, the late, the later or last works. If 
we look for an example it is not wrong to suggest that for almost fifty years 
of a long life Wordsworth preserved an almost unbroken record of creative 
weakness and dullness in spite of many and repeated attempts on his part to 
break the monotony. There are many other instances which show this 
decline of creative power, the failure to control the subject matter, the weak- 
ness of utterance and style, the confusion of the imaginative design labouring 
all too evidently, and frequently painfully, under the burden of what the artist 
wishes to say. Swinburne, at the age of twenty-nine, burst upon an excited 
public, but then the mere determination to carry on took the place of the 
intuitive and startling flashes of imagination he had known in youth. He 
went on writing ceaselessly until he died at the age of seventy-two, but never 
again was he able to reach the peak of long ago: the authentic quality of his 
early poetry lost itself more and more in declamatory and empty verbosity. 

But “Alterskunst’, in that other sense, is of a very different class, temper and 
calibre. In it the artist has never ceased to develop until in the end he stands 
before us serene and free. All the usual considerations cease to apply, or at 
least they become of minor importance. The artist’s individuality is now its 
own justification; it has achieved itself and commands its forms and in the 
course of life-long ripening and distillation it has come to be the exact 
opposite of a youthful individuality which latter is really nothing else but — 
literally speaking — the common sense of inexperience, a reflection of ideas 
which are more or less the common property of all and so not entirely 
founded on independent, personal experience. The old artist by contrast is 
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absolutely alone with his genius. Indifferent to personal dominion over any- 
body, he is no longer concerned as to whether many will follow him or 
understand him if only the one, that is Achilles, comprehends. And thus he 
goes to him, alone, at night, with a sad, but far-secing, gaze. 

It was the late Goethe who said: ‘Alter ist stufenweises Zuriicktreten aus 
der Erscheinung.’ Growing old, then, is a gradual receding from and a 
penetrating to the reality behind the appearances. We should ponder these 
words and consider their implications. To grow old is to become sure; to 
grow old is to smile at the intricacy of appearances which present no more 
riddles but are now fitted together with such calm and confident mastery 
that even the most intrepid of youthful conquerors will and must be over- 
come. 

There is a remarkable reference to this in the characteristic end of the Gos- 
pel of St. John where a mysterious simile seems to hint at an enchanting 
double-meaning: ‘But when you shalt be old . . . another shall gird thee, and 
carry thee whither thou wouldest not.’ May we not take this to mean that the 
gods themselves lead the old man out and up from the narrowness of his 
dwelling and, what is more, the young too who refuse to be corrupted but 
are willing to follow and listen in good time to that mysterious oracle which 
is the wisdom of age? The wisdom of age! What does it mean? Some have 
said: It is the ultimate reality of the human spirit. We will make a more 
modest claim and say it is the breath of true humanity: it is universitas, 
serenitas and humanitas fused into a single whole. 


(to be continued) 


* * * 


Hans Carossa 


THE OLD FOUNTAIN 


Put out the light and sleep! The only thing that never 
Sleeps is the old fountain — its babble never rests. 

But soon you'll find the way that its forever 

Running 1s a kind of silence too, like all my guests. 


You'll sleep sound — though some night a crunch of gravel, 
A sense of something stirring round the house, 

Creak underfoot down by the fountain, and the babble 
Checked suddenly, maybe stops dead — and you'll rouse 


Up, start broad awake — keep cool, and listen, 
The stars are out, all out, over the land. 

It was a wayfarer came to the marble basin, 
Cupping its water in his hollowed hand. 


He'll soon go on again — the fountain flowing 

Renews its water-silence — oh, be glad it isn’t lonely here. 
Under the stars so many wayfarers are going: 

Others, still far from you, are drawing near. 


Translated by K. W. MAuRER 
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HILDEBRAND AND HADUBRAND 
BY F. NORMAN 


Apart from purely antiquarian interest there was never any reason why 
Germanic heroic literature should have been preserved in written form at 
all. The heroic song was not book literature, and we cannot imagine a chief- 
tain sitting down at the high seat, and having an heroic poem read to him. 
It would therefore be unfortunate, though not in the least surprising, if 
Germanic heroic literature had survived solely in the form of allusions and 
in occasional re-telling embedded in chronicles and similar works. 

Actually we have been more fortunate. England was converted to Chris- 
tianity when native tradition was still strong and whilst Anglian Christian 
bookish literature — even Beowulf, Deor, Waldere and Widsith! — is certainly 
not Germanic heroic poetry it preserves form, vocabulary and much of the 
outlook and ethos of earlier times. It also presents us with scraps of story 
with which we must do the best we can. In Iceland the conversion came far 
later; on the other hand, heroic traditions survived far longer, and christian- 
ized Iceland of the thirteenth century was able to supply a rich harvest. 
Much could obviously have been gathered in the Germany of the eighth and 
ninth centuries, for later times provide abundant evidence for a strong, 
indigenous literature. Yet there was a different spirit abroad and little direct 
material has been handed on to us. It is easy to blame the Church, though it 
is not very accurate to do so. The Church was certainly hostile to heathen 
tradition and heathen poetry; it was merely indifferent as far as heroic poetry 
was concerned. There was also an element of bad luck. We have no reason 
to doubt the information that Charlemagne caused a large collection of 
traditional poetic material to be made. That is an antiquarian practice which 
we can parallel in England and Iceland. We do not know whether this 
collection perished through the bigotry of his son and successor Louis the 
Pious. The ‘carmina gentilia’ which this prince liked in his youth and des- 
pised later on in life were classical Latin poetry and there is thus no evidence 
at all that he ordered the destruction of the Carolingian corpus of native 
verse. Probably, like so many other things, it just vanished through neglect 
and lack of any real interest. 

And yet the different spirit in the Frankish realm must have had a good 
deal to do with the decay of native tradition as well. Throughout two 
centuries England produced many thousands of lines of alliterative verse 
devoted to Christian topics, but in Carolingian Germany Otfrid resolutely 
turned to shymed verse, though in his own way he was proud enough of his 
Frankish native tradition. His chapter Cur scriptor hunc librum theotisce 
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dictaverit, after praising Greek and Latin writers for the formal purity and 
excellence of their style, nevertheless takes up the challenge, and attempts to 
emulate them in Frankish which, according to Otfrid, is as good a language 
as Greek and Latin in which to praise the Creator poetically. The lover of 
Germanic poetry may deplore the attitude of Otfrid and his deliberate un- 
willingness to follow in the foot-steps of his Anglican brethren, he may wax 
indignant at his halting verse, and his rhymes may seem primitive and 
barbarous to him. But when all is said and done Otfrid is the one who is 
looking forward, he is making literary history, he is an innovator not an 
antiquarian, and the future lies with him and his kind. His importance for 
the development of German poetic technique can scarcely be exaggerated. 

There was no epic in the grand manner in Frankish Germany + a Ot- 
frid. In Saxony there was. The Heliand, undoubtedly deeply influenced by 
Old English religious epic technique and yet in many ways going beyond it, 
is about forty years older than the Evangelienharmonie, and it is written in the 
old manner. Even if the poet of the Heliand was not educated at Fulda, and 
for all we know he may have been, he is much indebted to this English 
foundation and to the writings of its great teacher and abbot Hrabanus 
Maurus. Of Otfrid we know that he received a good deal of his education 
at Fulda. He has himself testified to this and to the influence which Hrabanus 
Maurus had on him. Fulda, as befitted an English foundation, was far less 
averse to encouraging native traditions. Later on in life when Otfrid was 
himself teaching further west and nearer to West-Frankish influences, he 
turned to poetic composition in the vernacular at the request, so he tells us, 
of good friends and a pious matron. But as far as he was able he broke with 
his Germanic background, and he wrote rhymed verse. 

Writing was entirely the business of monks, and Otfrid’s success killed 
alliterative technique in Germany. A few stray fragments may be post- 
Otfridian. They are not important. End-rhyme had won the day. In 
England, on the contrary, alliterative verse, for so long so actively encour- 
aged by the Church, had such a secure hold that in spite of the vast influence 
of French models it could still be employed ambitiously and in his own way 
powerfully in the fourteenth century by William Langland. And there is still 
alliterative poetry on the Battle of Flodden. 

Over 30,000 lines of Old English alliterative verse written before the 
Norman conquest have been preserved, by far the largest part having been 
carefully and beautifully written in magnificent codices specially devoted 
to this purpose. In Old High German we have a bare two hundred lines, 
and most of them in a shocking state of preservation. 

Only two truly heroic fragments have been preserved in southern Ger- 
mania. One is the Old English Battle of Finnsburg, the manuscript of which is 
now lost. Its linguistic forms suggest an eleventh-century date. The other is 
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the Hildebrandslied, part of the manuscript of which is also lost, at least for 
the time being. This was written down at Fulda at the very beginning of the 
ninth century. It is by far the oldest fragment of heroic poetry in any 
Germanic language. The writing shows marked insular characteristics and 
there is no doubt that the scribes were strongly influenced by English 
traditions. This fragment has unfortunately been transmitted in a linguistic 
form much of which cannot possibly represent any real language at all. Not 
only do we find Upper German and Low German forms side by side, we 
come across impossible dialect mixtures even in words. Thus there could 
never have existed a form such as chud — written twice in this odd manner — 
with its very Upper German aspirated k, its long Low German vowel due to 
loss of nasal and compensatory lengthening and its final High German 
dental. The monstrous chud is by no means an isolated example, though it is 
one of the worst. All this is commonplace, and agreed to by nearly every- 
body. 

There is far less agreement on the manner in which this remarkable 
mixture could have arisen, nor does it seem very likely that any solution 
could be proposed which would satisfy everybody. Few would care to 
argue, nowadays, that the poem was originally northern and had travelled 
south, and there is thus substantial agreement on a High German origin of 
the immediate forerunner of our manuscript text. A purely linguistic analysis 
will take us no further than this Bavarian text of the second half of the eighth 
century, and here we are at once on debated ground, for some still maintain 
that this Bavarian version did not exist in manuscript form, and that the text 
was written down from memory, whilst at the same time an attempt was 
made to introduce Low German forms. Such a view poses more problems 
than it is able to solve. 

There were two scribes. The second wrote ten lines only and then handed 
over again to his rather less expert colleague. There is almost universal 
agreement that the scribes left off where they did as there was no more room. 
This is not strictly speaking so. A good deal more could have been squeezed 
in. Unless, therefore, we wish to assume that there was some sort of inter- 
ruption and that the labour was never resumed, it is far more likely that the 
text from which a copy was being made was itself fragmentary. 

It seems that in one case we can actually prove careless copying. The two 
words darba gistuontun were written twice by mistake; darba occurs as darba 
on both occasions. This is a matter of some moment, to which reference will 
recur below. But gistuontun occurs both as gistuontum and as gistontun! And 
within eight consecutive lines Theodoric is given as theotrihhe (19), detrihhe 
(23), deotrichhe (26), and what is presumably the first syllable of the name — 
and an error — before the sid of line 23 as d&. The spelling of proper names is 
no fair test; nevertheless, the scribes do not inspire us with confidence. 
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There are gross errors, obvious lacunae, misplaced lines, serious lapses 

gainst the alliterative canon, some lines which read like prose, and many 
minor blemishes; yet this fragment with its stark poetic economy remains 
one of the most remarkable productions of the heroic temper, ageless in its 
severe, uncompromising beauty and breath-taking in its rapid movement 
and its intense drama. 

From other, later parallels we are familiar with the end. The father killed 
the son. We cannot reconstruct the exact manner in which the death of the 
son was brought about. The unknown poet dealt so freely with the inherited 
father-son story that it would be unwarranted to argue from the related 
versions in Ireland, Persia and Russia; and the later German accounts pre- 
served in the Thidrekssaga and the Jiingeres Hildebrandslied give no clear line. 
Much has been made of the cowardly blow said to have been struck by 
Hadubrand. There is some evidence for this in the Thidrekssaga and in the 
statement in the Jiingeres Hildebrandslied by the old warrior: “den slac lert dich 
ein wip. Yet both the Thidrekssaga and the Jiingeres Hildebrandslied are 
influenced by courtly literature and courtly ideals of literature round about 
the year 1200, and we must beware of arguing that originally Hadubrand 
was killed on account of some ‘treacherous blow. Yet some sort of trickery 
or cunning exists in the other versions. In the Irish account Cuchullin kills 
his son Conla with a terrible and a treacherous weapon after he has been 
defeated ignominiously at sword-play, at wrestling, and has been twice 
ducked in the sea during a swimming contest. Conla exclaims: “my mother 
did not teach me about this weapon’. This is a curious parallel to the remark 
made in the Jiingeres Hildebrandslied. There is not enough evidence to enable 
us to regard the remarks as anything more than strange coincidence. In the 
Persian version it is again the father who escapes death by a trick when he is 
completely at the mercy of his son. Only in the Russian variant is there any 
suspicion of foul play by the son, who aims a lance at his sleeping father. 
The blow is warded off by a cross which the father wears on his chest; he 
jumps up and prompitly kills his son. This Russian story is, however, 
extremely late, it has all sorts of accretions, and it cannot be regarded as a 
reliable guide. We must therefore beware of drawing hasty conclusions. 
‘Rather a dead son than a living coward’ is a modern fantasy developed from 
the unreal conditions of late medieval chivalry. 

The Hildebrandslied is undoubtedly an heroic poem. It is not, however, a 
typical one. In all other heroic poems there is a plot in which the chief 
actors are involved. Revenge for a wrong done, blood-feud, love of gold, 
disputed inheritance: these are the commonest motives. Almost invariably 
relatives are pitted against one another and the breaking of blood-ties is a 
matter of course. In this the Hildebrandslied conforms to the general pattern, 
though here father and son have no quarrel. There is no personal reason for 
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the fight, and where there is no personal incentive — which would, of course, 
include personal loyalty to the chief — there can normally be no clash of a 
nature to interest the heroic poet. In the Hildebrandslied the heroes either just 
happen to meet, which seems to be largely the situation at the back of the 
accounts in the Thidrekssaga and the Jiingeres Hildebrandslied, or the heroes are 
chosen to decide, by their combat, the issue of the battle. An analysis of the 
beginning of the poem itself proves that we are here dealing with the latter. 
It is an occasion when both the fighters are taking very special care, and 
several lines are devoted to telling us how son and father prepared their 
equipment, got ready their armour, girded on their swords over the armour, 
and then rode out to the battle. We are thus dealing with a pre-arranged and 
carefully prepared single combat of picked champions, with both armies 
looking on. These champions were also presumably the leaders of the 
invading and defending armies, or they could be regarded as the chief repre- 
sentatives of Theodoric and Odoaker. The armies themselves remain com- 
pletely static; they are never again mentioned. Yet we must not forget that 
they are there, silent, watchful, hearing and weighing every word that is 
spoken. All this we are able to gather from the poem itself, which assumes 
far less knowledge on the part of the hearers than is normal in heroic poetry. 
The poem is not, in fact, highly allusive; everything is most carefully ex- 
plained except the reason why the two armies were there at all. Even that 
unfolds itself gradually by implication, and it would presumably have been 
completely obvious by the end of the poem. 

The poem is therefore complete in itself; it is not an episode belonging to 
a wider context of both Hildebrand and Hadubrand. Everything that we 
know or need know of these two for a thorough understanding is contained 
in the text. 

Nevertheless, the poet builds his plot into the Theodoric exile-story and he 
therefore assumes that his hearers have some knowledge of Theodoric and 
Attila. And here we are very much in the dark. However famous Theodoric 
was to become later on, and however much we may know about the histori- | 
cal Theodoric, we cannot construct a satisfactory heroic story which deals — 
with the manner in which he left his realm and the manner in which he 
returned. 

The victorious return of Theodoric to his kingdom after an enforced exile 
of thirty years should have been a warlike affair with stirring adventure and 
coherent plot. : It is nothing of the sort. Similarly, the motivation of his exile 
never builds up into a reasonable and consistent story. The very first thing 
that we hear about this great hero is that he fled from his adversary Odoaker. 
Heroes do not flee, at least they do not flee in heroic poetry. Hundreds of 
years later excellent reasons are adduced for this flight: it was a self-imposed 
exile, undertaken in order to save his imprisoned companions. Such 
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generous behaviour is wholly intelligible later on in the Middle Ages, yet 
it would not seem to fit into the context of earlier heroic society. If your 
companions are imprisoned you rescue them, sword in hand, or you perish 
in the attempt. 

The Hildebrandslied supplies the earliest evidence for the exile-story. There 
is not, however, sufficient evidence to construct a satisfactory plot. All we 
hear is that Theodoric fled from the hatred of Odoaker. And if we take the 
text at its face-value this flight involved not a solitary hero but also Hilde- 
brand and many of Theodoric’s thanes. A whole troop that fled? The text 
says so, unequivocally, and we must accept it. And at least one of the troop 
left his wife and young child at the tender mercy of the enemy! That, how- 
ever, must be the invention of our poet. 

And there we come to the heart of the matter. This poet did not bind 
himself slavishly to tradition. He knew the father-son story and its tragic 
outcome, and he re-arranged their story until it suited his purpose. In all 
other versions the son went abroad to seek the father, who had left a token 
which the mother was to give to him before he started out. Here it is the 
other way round, and there is no doubt that this is a deliberate construction 
by our poet. He supplied names for his pair which had up till then not been 
heard in Germanic poetry: Hildebrand and Hadubrand. He even supplied 
an ancestor Heribrand. The last-named exists merely as the father of 
Hildebrand in the song itself; Hadubrand never acquires any sort of context 
outside this one story; but Hildebrand, the tragic father, became immediately 
famous, and he was very soon inseparably attached to Theodoric. He there- 
fore began to share in the various adventures of Theodoric, and he was even 
pulled in to some of them which may have existed at the time the Hilde- 
brandslied was created. That, however, does not prove that Hildebrand existed 
before the Hildebrandslied: it merely proves that he just could not be left out. 
Once this is realized many difficulties vanish. 

A few years ago Elisabeth Karg-Gasterstaidt published an article’ on the 
difficult phrase at Hildebrandslied 23 f.: sid Detrihhe darba gistuontun fateres 
[MS: fatereres!| mines. It had always been assumed that this either meant: 
‘needs arose to Theodoric of my father’, i.e. “my father was useful to, helped 
Theodoric’, or: ‘absences arose to Theodoric of my father’, i.e. “Theodoric 
had to do without my father’. Nearly all editors have rejected the second 
interpretation, as Theodoric and Hildebrand were companions in arms and 
were invariably together. Elisabeth Karg-Gasterstadt, who had the advan- 
tage of the extensive collection of material for the Althochdeutsches Worter- 
buch, was able to prove conclusively that darba in Old High German invari. 
ably had the sense of ° privatio , the Opposite of haba: ‘possession’, and that 
therefore it always meant ‘non-possession’, ‘Beraubtsein einer bestimmten 
Eigenschaft, die dem Subject im normalen Zustand zukommt’. Twenty 
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references to Notker’s usage are given. Similar meanings are proved for 
tharben, githarben, tharbon, and the weak masculine tharbo: ‘einer der an etwas 
Mangel leidet, etwas nicht hat, entbehrt.’ The Essen Evangeliar supplies the 
adjective tharfag: “Mangel, Entbehrung leidend’ and in the phrase tharfag 
uuerdan as a translation for ‘indigere’ we have a very close parallel to darba 
gistuontun, There is a certain amount of ‘Schadenfreude’ in the conclusion: 


Welcher Art die Trennung war, durch die Dietrich seines Waffenmeisters 
verlustig ging, mégen die Sagengeschichtler ausfindig machen. Mir scheint 
die Auffassung Francks, Hadubrand spiele auf den Tod seines Vaters an, sehr 
einleuchtend, doch kénnte der Plural darba auch auf wiederholte Trennungen 
deuten, deren Ursache dann doch wohl selbstandige Kriegsfahrten Hildebrands 
— vgl. etwa Hadubrands her was eo folches at ente oder sein cigenes dar man mih 
eo scerita in folc sceotantero — gewesen sein diirften. 


There is little doubt that the interpretation proposed by Franck over fifty 
years ago is the right one. There were certainly no ‘selbstindige Kriegs- 
fahrten’ at the time the lay was composed. 

Two speeches in the text are assigned to Hadubrand. The first one is 
fifteen lines long, and takes us from line 15 to line 31. The second speech 
begins at line 37 and ends at line 44. It is, however, probable that lines 46-8 
which the manuscript assigns to Hildebrand, have been transposed, and that 
they in reality belong to the second speech of Hadubrand. That would make 
Hadubrand’s second speech eleven lines. 

The first speech is cunningly devised in such a way that it gives the father 
the necessary information for claiming that he is, in fact, Hildebrand. There 
are no witnesses who could identify Hildebrand, for the old and wise people 
who told the young man of his father are all said to be dead (dea erhina warun). 
These dead witnesses reported that the father’s name was Hildebrand, and 
we should note the ‘was’. It is the first indication of the son’s conviction, 
which nothing can shake, that his father is dead. There follows the account 
of where the father went, why he went, and in whose company. As the text 
stands it is difficult to construct the sense in any other way than to refer enti 
sinero degano filu: ‘and many of his warriors to Theodoric, though it would 
be far better if these warriors could belong to Odoaker. It would explain, 
among other things, why Theodoric was so friendless (line 24). The older 
man is next informed that Hildebrand left behind a young wife and a young 
child, and that the two were entirely without protection or property. Then 
comes the statement, discussed above: ‘later on Theodoric had to manage 
without my father.* He was a man without a friend.’ The speech ends with 
the proud praise of the warlike qualities of the father, who was invariably in 
the thick of the fight, and who had a high reputation amongst brave men. 
The final summing-up: ‘I do not imagine he is still alive’ is polite, but in the 
context it can mean nothing else than ‘my father is dead’. The fate of such 
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an outstanding fighting man, who was held in such renown by other war- 
riors, could not possibly have remained unknown. 

So far the younger man has remained courteous, forthcoming and 
obviously without guile or suspicion. He has presented the older man with 
all the information. The latter has nothing he could add, and there is no 
token that could help in the recognition. All he can give is his word. Com- 
mentators mostly assume that there is a gap here between the son’s and the 
father’s speech. There would appear to be a word or two missing from the 
son's last line which, moreover, lacks alliteration (ni waniu ih iu lib habbe). 
Nothing very much can be missing. The speech ends tellingly with the 
polite surmise of the father’s death. 

The older man’s answer, as transmitted, is short. It is also, as far as its 
details are concerned, obscure. The exact interpretation of wettu — if that is 
what the manuscript originally read — is doubtful, though irmingot is clear 
enough. The next line looks very much like a prose paraphrase, and then 
there follows a half-line. Something is clearly very wrong though the 
general sense would not seem to have been seriously impaired. The meaning 
must be that the father calls upon God* to witness that Hadubrand has never 
had dealings with a closer relation (sus sippan man). It is said that the state- 
ment must follow that he is the long-lost father. Why: Hadubrand quite 
clearly has no other male relative, and in the context sus sippan man can only 
mean: ‘I am your father.’ Hildebrand follows up this avowal by the offer 
of golden gifts as a token of his goodwill. 

This is too much for the formerly courteous Hadubrand. The reference 
to God must strike him as blasphemy, and from his point of view he quite 
rightly suspects a trap. His second speech is, therefore, of a very different 
calibre. Gifts made by enemies should be proffered on the point of a spear, 
not by hand. “You are a cunning old Hun.* Whilst you are using fair words 
you are only waiting for a chance to throw your spear at me. You have 
grown old in wily practices.’ 

It is here that lines 46-8, assigned in the manuscript to Hildebrand, 
probably belong. In Hildebrand’s mouth they do not really make very good 
sense;-in Hadubrand’s they are apt. Not that all is well with them. The first 
reads like prose and it has no alliteration, the third alliterates riche: reccheo 
which is not possible in Bavarian before about 750. They are, however, good 
lines, and the thoughts expressed somehow ring true so that one would like 
to claim them for the original in some form or other: wela gisihu ih in dinem 
hrustim dat du habes heme herron goten, dat du noh bi desemo riche reccheo ni 
wurti: ‘it is perfectly obvious from your armour that you have a gencrous 
lord at home. You were never outlawed from this country.’ 

And then follows what is to Hadubrand’s mind proof positive that the old 
man is lying: ‘seafarers who came west over the Mediterranean reported to 
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me that he had been killed in battle. Hildebrand, the son of Heribrand, is 
dead.’ Just as Hadubrand’s first speech ends with the statement that his father 
is dead, although politely phrased, so the second speech again ends with the 
death of the father, but now it is a hard, factual statement that brooks no 
contradiction, and after the offer of gifts, and the contemptuous way in which 
they have been refused, there is no mistaking the scorn with which the 
information is being conveyed to the older adversary. 

There is therefore no need to postulate any further lacuna. “Woe now, 
almighty God, a terrible fate is about to happen’ is a perfectly intelligible 
statement after Hadubrand’s firm and final announcement that his father is 
dead. Nor is there any need to assume that Hadubrand once more inter- 
venes before Hildebrand exclaims: “Let him be the most cowardly (argosto) 
Easterner...’, the argument being that just before Hadubrand must have 
called the old man arg! This is quite unnecessary. Hadubrand’s second 
speech contains sufficient invective to justify Hildebrand’s outburst. 

After Hildebrand’s last speech the fight is joined, and already after $4 
lines the warriors have arrived at a stage where the shields have been hacked 
to pieces. Clearly this poet is not going to waste overmuch time on the 
mere technicalities of the fighting. How he would have proceeded we can- 
not possibly tell except for the fact that the son died and the father survived. 
The other versions cannot help for this poet is so independent and so supre- 
mely in charge of his story that it would be idle to postulate any detail. 

It may be permissible to draw some tentative conclusions. When this 
poet composed his lay there were stories current concerning Theodoric and 
his exile with Attila. The exile-story is early, though in the nature of things 
it cannot have originated until a good while after the death of the historical 
Theodoric (525). We cannot assume a developed exile-story — whatever 
the motivation and plot may have been — until well after the middle of the 
century, and by that time the Goths had lost their hold on Italy and had been 
supplanted by the Langobards. There is no doubt that Gothic traditions were 
taken over and further developed by their successors, who then handed them 
on to other tribes further north. How much of this Gothic material was 
current in Langobard lays at Langobard courts we cannot say. There is no 
convincing reason why we should not assume that the whole of the Gothic 
— and later — Theodoric material passed through Langobard versions. As 
far as the Hildebrandslied is concerned we are on tolerably sure ground. Names 
in -brand, as Heusler first pointed out, are overwhelmingly Langobard, and 
since his day sufficient evidence has been produced to make Langobard 
origin very likely. This would fit in well with the geographical details. 
The home army is defending itself against invaders who are streaming in 
from the Hungarian plains, and we may assume that the two armies are 
encamped somewhere north of a line running from Bern (Verona) to 
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Raben (Ravenna). It therefore makes good geographical sense that Hadu- 
brand receives news of his father’s death from sailors who cross the Adriatic 
in a westerly direction. Such completely correct details are unlikely to occur 
unless the poet is familiar with the district. They are mentioned in the poem 
as a matter of course, they fit in with what we know of the position of 
‘Bern’ and ‘Raben’, and these details must have been familiar to the first 
listeners as well. 

As for the date: the poem could have been current at a Langobard court 
any time after 600. It must have been produced well before 700 and it then 
made its way north into Bavaria. In Germany, ‘der alte Waftenmeister’ 
became almost a national figure, in England he remained completely un- 
known.* Somehow he travelled to Scandinavia, and this is remarkable, for 
the heroes of later southern heroic lays, i.e. lays later than the first half of 
the sixth century, are normally unknown in the north. Yet the Asmun- 
darsaga kappabana contains some verses, undoubtedly far older than the 
fourteenth-century saga, in which the dying Hildebrand, felled by his half- 
brother Asmund, describes his shield. This shield has pictures on it of the 
fighters whom he has overcome. There are said to be eighty! One of them 
is his own son, enn svdsi sonr, from which we cannot dissociate suasat chind of 
the Hildebrandslied. 

The very obscurity of the Hildebrand figure in earlier days is a great help 
to us. The evidence before us is only intelligible if we assume that a Germanic 
heroic poet, probably a Langobard of the seventh century who knew the 
tragic father-son story, invented Hildebrand and Hadubrand, and then placed 
them in a context connected with Theodoric. 


NOTES 


1 Elisabeth Karg-Gasterstidt, ‘Darba gistuontun’, Paul & Braune’s Beitrage, vol. 67 (1945), 357 ff. 

* Fateres mines is an odd and weak line in so early a poem and the manuscript reading fatereres does not 
increase our confidence. The reading fater eres mines: ‘formerly my father’ was suggested almost a hun- 
dred years ago. Whilst this does not interfere with the transmitted text, would give us the older genitive 
fater w'sicin we expect, and would make excellent sense, the construction is harsh and probably impos- 
sible. The adverbial genitive eres from er = ‘formerly’ could be compared with eiris in the first Merse- 
burg charm. But although eiris for eres is not awkward syntactically, many have preferred to read eines = 
‘einst’. No solution can be suggested. 

* We have to assume that author and audience were Christians. There is no ‘heathen’ spirit in this 
poem, as has been so frequently asserted. A tough fighter need not be a heathen, and a reference to cruel 
Fate is not unknown among devout Christians. The Langobards were Christians when they invaded 
Italy in the middle of the sixth century, though whether they were very pious Christians is another matter. 
Gregory the Great thought they were a thoroughly detestable crowd. 

**Old Hun’ is not of course meant as an insult. It is a purely factual description. 

* Unless a reference which is lost to us is hidden in the early Middle English: 

Summe sende ylues 

and summe sende nadderes; 

summe sende nikeres 

the bi den watere wunien. 

Nister man nenne 

bute Ildebrand onne, ia 
an obscure text about water-sprites which is headed Ita quod dicere possunt cam Wade. See Bruce Dickins, 
Runic and Heroic Poems, Cambridge, 1915, p. 49. 
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ON COMING TO TERMS WITH CURTIUS 
BY F. P. PICKERING 


IT is ten years since E. R. Curtius’s Europdische Literatur und lateinisches 
Mittelalter appeared (1948, English translation by W. R. Trask in 1953). 
It seems by now clear that it will not ‘revolutionize’ our studies of literature, 
as was at first thought possible by some reviewers. There is indeed a risk 
that, like so many monumental works devoted to the expounding of a cen- 
tral thesis (Burdach’s Vom Mittelalter zur Reformation for instance) it will be 
prematurely set aside with a perfunctory general acknowledgment: in this 
case the addition of the question “any topoi?’ to the schedule of questions we 
customarily ask of medieval literary works. I find the position considerably 
more complicated. One has to come to terms with Curtius. In its aim to 
discredit the various medieval philologies and suggest in their stead a scheme 
of ‘European studies’ his monograph is in part successful, and adjustments 
will have to be made. A knowledge of Curtius should, I think, hence- 
forward ‘inform’ our teaching and our interpretation of texts. In the work- 
ing formula of the topos, as propounded by Curtius, however, I find a 
dangerous simplification of important issues. In the space available I can 
unfortunately do no more than illustrate this final negative statement. 


I 


There are several objections to the simple acceptance of the term topos, 
particularly, I think, in an age when the use of multipurpose tools for pre- 
cision work is likely to be frowned on. Curtius uses topos, according to 
Professor Mertner,' in a sense which the equivalent locus and locus communis 
of the manuals of rhetoric did not acquire until the eighteenth century — of a 
‘commonplace statement’ or cliché. He also brings together as topoi not only 
statements, but any recurrent pattern of argument, and traditional metaphors 
and similes. All these things we need, I think, to be able to identify and 
name individually; their common denominator is highly complex and 
cannot be expressed in any such simple term. A minor objection is that 
Curtius gives prominence to a number of topoi which he has himself in- 
vestigated or had investigated. More serious is his linking of the topos as he 
understands it, with the term Jocus or locus communis in the medieval manuals 
of rhetoric; this suggests a witting adherence to set patterns of expression, an 
omnipresence of topoi, their almost exclusively classical origin, which our 
texts seem to me to belie. 
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‘But we need a term,’ it may be advanced in Curtius’s support, “which in 
literally one word will tell the uninitiated reader of medieval works not to 
imagine thata catalogue of “kings whose realms are gone’ (of the great lovers 
of the past, of famous men befooled by women) is “original’’ — so why not 
topos or topical (Curtius)?’ Why are these themes ‘topical’ rather than simply 
‘typical’: Topos suggests elaboration as it was practised in the schools. It is 
apt enough if we are dealing with ubi sunt qui ante nos. If the theme, however, 
is de contemptu mundi or vanitas vanitatum, the ages of the world, the fifteen 
portents of the Day of Judgment, or if the sentiment is erat dolor sicut meus 
or pereat dies in qua natus sum, it would surely seem more appropriate to relate 
it to Christianity’s own stock of themes, its diction, formulae, figures, which 
the rhetorics do not include in their purview. The older nineteenth-century 
method of illustrating the ‘typical’ elements in a passage was to quote plenti- 
ful parallels; it was slow but sound, and was based on the study of texts, not 
of manuals. It did not always insist sufficiently on continuity from long 
before to long after the passage annotated. It occasionally failed completely, 
and postulated ‘influence’; our handbooks still carry forward the suggestion 
that Otfrid must have known the Muspilli because he too describes Heaven as 
a ‘life without death and light without darkness’ (I, 18, 9). 

Traditional formulae, recurrent themes and patterns of exposition, arrays 
of proof-texts, loci communes as hitherto understood (as schemata of ‘headings 
under which’ a subject had to be, or could be treated) are indeed a large part 
of the substance and of the form, the stock-in-trade, of medieval literature. 
For that very reason we should be wise not to label, frank and expedite the 
lot, without differentiation, as topoi. Nor can we have them attributed to an 
OV erwhelming influence of a merely rhetorical, mainly secular tradition. 
Schwietering is surely right to insist that we continue to call his Demutsformel 
a Demuts-formel, however much it may, in its verbal organization, exploit the 
rhetorician’s ‘protestation of incompetence’.? We shall be wise too, I think, 
to administer a judicious, and no doubt self-sealing pin-prick to the topoi 
which Curtius has given provisional — and necessarily inadequate — treat- 
ment. 


II 


The main lines of inquiry in our medieval studies were worked out, 
according to Curtius, by scholars who paid little heed to the Latin literature 
of the earlier Middle Ages. Our various medieval philologies are therefore 
insecurely founded; our picture of the Middle Ages is incomplete. This we 
may readily concede, at the same time noting that Curtius’s main conclusions 
after his excursions into Medieval Latin fall far short of providing all that is 
lacking: it is not enough merely to insist on an unbroken rhetorical tradition 


reaching back to antiquity (evidence of which can be established by the 
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asking of the new question ‘any topoi?’). How then are we to complete our 
picture of the Middle Ages and at the same time detach ourselves from the 
special lines of inquiry which seem, in fact, on all the evidence to have limited 
our vision? Put in its crassest form, how are we to ensure that the schedule of 
questions we ask of our medieval writers is not a mere pious drill: 

If we look critically at our present equipment of knowledge I should say 
that about the persistence of a pre-Christian, Germanic and heroic tradition 
(its conventions and its rhetoric) we know more than enough, and have 
something to discard; about the matiére de Bretagne and the chivalrous con- 
vention with which it became associated, for the time being enough. The 
study of the medieval inheritance from antiquity meantime proceeds apace. 
There remains the further, by comparison neglected, component of Western 
tradition: the Christian. Here Curtius suggests that we should read more 
widely in the Fathers ‘as literature’. We should address to them not the 
theologian’s stock questions (God, Trinity, Christology, Grace, etc.), nor 
accept his word for what is interesting and important; we should, says 
Curtius, read the Fathers — for their topoi!* I would agree with this if we may 
firstly italicize their, carry forward instead of topos our own more detailed 
schedule of typical features, and add to the list of things to be observed as we 
read: their genres, their literary conventions and — before all else — simply 
their ‘lore’. Of the importance of their lore Curtius is aware. He says we 
should cease merely consulting Isidore, and read him. This is given, however, 
rather as an instruction, for the Fathers have not contributed significantly to 
Curtius’s picture of the Middle Ages. Jerome, Augustine and Cassiodorus 
are introduced to us as recent acquaintance and comparative strangers. 

If we were all more generally conversant with medieval Christian lore, 
our equipment of knowledge and experience would be more like that of at 
any rate the secular authors we read. At present we share with them ‘common 
human experience’ and a few annexes of special knowledge — heroic, clas- 
sical and Arthurian (which we in addition see in depth and in historical 
perspective). We lag behind them particularly in Christian lore; we have 
little conception of its range, stratification and chronology. Is there not 
something improper in our expecting relative newcomers to medieval studies 
to be familiar with the conventions of stylized chivalrous behaviour (sicher- 
heit, for instance), whilst ourselves continuing to be surprised that it was the 
Trinity which performed the Works of Creation? Like latter-day Gurne- 
manzes we could even place sicherheit in a code, and gloss it with examples; 
but should we not stumble over the proof-texts of the Trinity, and probably 
get the division of labour wrong? We can expatiate on Kyot but are (gener- 
ally) unaware of the medieval significance of Melchisedech. We are better 


able to explain the origin of the name Nibelungen than say where Lucifer 
came from. 
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These pieces of Christian lore have, it is true, been brought to our attention 
in suitable footnotes, as required. But we receive them as supplementary 
information; they are not secure knowledge, and we miss passing allusions to 
them. We are tutored to respond to Ruomoldes rat and to sich verligen; we do 
not forget them, because they are peculiarly ‘ours’. We do not respond so 
promptly to “Procla’s advice’ or verwdzen wart... der tac, da sin geburt ane 
lac. We recall the pun amur-ameir, but find homo-humus and Eva-Ave tedious 
clerical conceits. Lack of familiarity is part of our malaise, and malaise 
explains the excessive care with which editors annotate such allusions as they 
do identify. The general fault is in consequence often a more or less serious 
over-shooting of the mark, and the quotation of authority far beyond the 
competence of the author annotated. (The Heliand poet and even Otfrid, 
not to speak of Wolfram, would be staggered to know what learned doctors 
have been invoked to provide parallels to what they themselves wrote.) 
General knowledge is glossed by reference to learned authority. 

But to leave such minor points, where footnotes perhaps provide what is 
needed for the moment, and turn to larger issues. How do we justify our 
pretence that Hartmann’s Armer Heinrich and Gregorius are in some way less 
important and meritorious than Erec and Iwein? Is a reluctance to admit that 
the Middle Ages were Christian part of the explanation: Why, as a rider 
to that question, do we find Konrad von Fussesbrunnen’s Kindheit Jesu 
mainly notable for being written in a courtly diction (see our histories of 
literature)? One would have thought the fact that a layman wanted to versify 
Pseudo-Matthew more central than his craftsmanship. Or, to return to Hart- 
mann, should his interim verdict on Arthurian fictions (in the prologue to 
Gregorius) not make us modify our approach more drastically, when we deal 
with his non-Arthurian works? At any rate to the extent of admitting that 
Lord Henry is a model of knighthood only in the ‘till ready’ passage (lines 
1-74) — not during his main story, and certainly not at the end; and Gre- 
gorius only during a disastrous interlude: These works surely merit inter- 
pretation within the conventions of the genres to which their author assigned 
them. Der arme Heinrich and Gregorius were not written to extol chivalry; 
their portraits of knighthood are set pieces, in which an element of irony, 
appropriate to the author's main purpose, may rightly be detected. 

If we wish to become more fully aware of the complete range of medieval 
literature, and see our authors in a juster perspective, we must be prepared to 
read more generously what was written by clerics as clerics, and by medieval 
thinkers. Possibly in the hope that we shall find something to illuminate our 
own studies, but preferably on the look-out for nothing in particular. An 
impartial reading is more likely both to make us aware of what is in its own 
context significant, and to give our minds a chance to indulge in some pos- 
sibly useful associative thinking about significant things. An apergu may be 
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worth more than an index; it is better to have to kick oneself for having been 


blind, than to find one has built a house of cards. 


Il 


It is, I think, not a stable ingredient of our teaching — Curtius certainly 
does not teach it, and I cannot find any hint of it in what he writes — that the 
Christian Middle Ages recognized a hierarchy of genres governed by subject 
matter. This is a large topic, only one aspect of which I feel prepared to 
touch on at present. It used to be stated quite openly that although Boethius 
had written in his De Consolatione a work entirely Christian in spirit, he 
could not have been a Christian, since he never refers to God and Christ; he 
had therefore not written the treatises De Fide Catholica and De Trinitate 
which were attributed to him. The position has now changed in Boethius 
scholarship. He wrote all these things. But we are still far from a general 
conviction that medieval writers indeed distinguished so rigorously between 
philosophy and theology. (Perhaps we have insisted too much that the 
Middle Ages made philosophy the handmaid of theology.) The economy 
within which Boethius can represent himself as taunted by Fortune but 
instructed and consoled by Philosophy, knows — and evidently can know — 
no higher instance than Providence, which restrains the arbitrary operation 
of Fortune.’ God and the Trinity belong to a different order, and are beyond 
the limits of the genre in which the moral philosopher's abstractions or 
personifications can be treated. On the other hand, Philosophy and Fortune 
do not appear in the same writer's theological treatises: the scope of a Summa 
cannot be extended to include them. This seems to cause us less surprise. 

The strict proprieties observed by Boethius in his treatises (which were 
after all standard works) may help us in some of our interpretations. Perhaps 
to define the degree of licence permitted at each stage, as we move away 
away from the exact treatise (theological or philosophical) to Christian 
allegory (the Psychomachia for instance), and — via hymns and sermons — to 
moral tales, written by clerics, or written by laymen. What, for instance, is 
the hierarchy of ‘instances’ when a secular writer as a devout exercise tells 
the story of a worldling punished by God for his lack of Christian humility: 
The degree of licence in Hartmann’s Armer Heinrich is, in fact, slight. First, 
Lord Henry is described as a paragon of gentlemanly distinction. He has 
ére and guot — in Bocthius's terms: honores and opes. There is a break at line 
75; the story proper begins when Lord Henry 1 is forsaken by Salde. With 
reference to what has gone before, his Selde is his Fortune; with forward 
reference it is his hope of salvation — now lost, until he merits it. He is 
smitten with leprosy; not for his foolish philosophy (he should of course 
have distrusted Fortune), but for his lack of Christian humility, and for his 
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failure to recognize that in a Christian (not Stoic) sense, all is vanity: media 
vita in morte sumus. If in his Fortune he had been a ‘mirror’ to his fellows, he 
is, when judged by God on other terms, found lacking in patience by com- 
parison with the prototype of sufferers — Job.* Hartmann thus steps in his 
commentary on the story across what in exact genres would have been a 
barrier. The ease with which he does this (and crosses backwards and for- 
wards, so that on the grounds of a somewhat perfunctorily motivated 
conversion the hero may be reprieved and restored to happiness) — suggests 
that Hartmann was not deeply committed. The strict proprieties of the 
treatise will, however, help us to appreciate what vast problems of organiza- 
tion Hartmann set himself when he chose to write next of Gregorius. Here 
was no merely thoughtless worldling, but a man destined by Fate and the 
machinations of the Devil (‘instances’, that is, belonging to different orders) 
to be in succession the offspring of an incestuous marriage, a betrogen kloster- 
man, a self-styled knight, a fabulous sinner, a legendary martyr and a ficti- 
tious Pope! Need we wonder that we find it difficult to choose amongst the 
philosopher's and the theologian’s standard terms in translating crucial pas- 
sages in Gregorius? It is with good reason that we puzzle over zwifel, hilfe, 
gndade (3546, 3753), trést (3614), hulde (3142, 3962). Even more complicated, 
as we well know, is the situation with Wolfram, who introduces a quasi- 
Church (the Grail community) to mediate between man and the Kingdom 
of God. Again one may ask whether we shall ever find a true coincidence 
between the terms Wolfram uses, and the terms in any passage in the 
Patrologia Latina. 

If we turn away for the moment from edifying tales to more abstract 
statements; will it not, if the assumptions we have been making concerning 
genres and subject matter are correct, always be fruitless to look either to 
thinkers or to theologians for the source of Walther’s prayer, that in a pacified 
Reich ‘prosperity’ and ‘honour’ may be ‘brought together in one shrine 
with the grace of God, more precious than either’: Prosperity and honour 
(opes and honores) are, we noted from Boethius, the gifts of Fortune (and the 
Middle Ages still believed in a Fortuna Caesarea, in the Interregnum evidently 
lost). According to Boethius the grace of God cannot be mentioned in the 
same book, let alone in the same breath as prosperity and honour. A good 
deal of the controversy there has been about the source of Walther’s ‘drei 
Wertgebicte’ — including Curtius’s suggestion that no more is involved than 
a mnemonic formula of three — was therefore probably nugatory. Not in 
the writing of theologians and philosophers, but possibly only in the special 
prayers or the sermons of a court chaplain, or in the words of another 
secular writer — should one expect to find an allusion to such a consumma- 
tion as Walther wished for. In saying this I do not, of course, seek to judge in 
detail the contributions which have been made on the subject of the poem; 
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merely to suggest that we should be mindful of the genres (or “orders’) 
involved, when we look at authors and their works. Let us test one last 
example, applying the same criteria to a medieval Christian poet's adaptation 
of a tale from antiquity. 

Dr. Hugh Sacker recently analysed the role of the gods of the ancient 
world in Heinrich von Veldeke’s Eneit.1. No attempt is made to get rid of 
them. They clearly have the function of directing the hero’s Fortune. They 
seem to Dr. Sacker, simply from a study of functions, to personify Provi- 
dence. This is in keeping with what has been said above on the basis of 
Boethius’s De Consolatione: Fortune (as chance or as personal fortune) is 
governed by Providence. Heinrich would, of course, know what tales from 
antiquity were recommended for the full interpretatio christiana, and how they 
were to be treated if so interpreted: inter alia not in their original form and at 
their full length! To seek to interest the Christian God in all the exploits of a 
non-Christian hero — even when these led to the founding of Rome — 
would have been an indefensible solecism. Not, however, in any way to 
suggest a Christian interest in the origins of Rome would have been a lost 
Opportunity, and at the end Heinrich does indeed establish the link with 
Christian history. A convenient middle term for relating the course of pre- 
Christian history to universal history as the fulfilment of God's will, was 
Providence; and for Providence the gods stand substitute in the Eneit. The 
fact still remains that before Dr. Sacker’s essay the Eneit had been studied 
only for its versification and language (the technical excellence which im- 
pressed Gottfried), or for the treatment of the one love story which was not 
already pre-judged, that of Lavinia. It is treated as a case of ‘amour courtois'. 
This made no impression on Gottfried, but we need it for our history of a 
particular convention; it is one of our ‘lines’. We have hitherto seen little 
else in the Eneit to interest us, or indeed that could have interested Heinrich’s 
contemporaries. Had we been more aware of the author’s intention with the 
‘gods’, we might have added other oddments (Mediterranean lore generally, 
the picture of the pagan underworld) and found something to talk and write 
about other than mere craftsmanship, in the nine-tenths of the tale. There is 
now the possibility, which Dr. Sacker has so fully realized, of interpreting the 
work as a whole. 


[V 


There may have been other equally : important considerations determining 
and restricting the medieval writer’s exercise of his craft, of which we are 
still unaware. Our secular poets were clearly mainly otherwise engaged than 
in the actual writing of the works by which we remember them. Nor were 
they always reading the works of their rivals. They also read and listened to 
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other kinds of literature. We may perhaps profitably think of them as 
particularly attentive readers in the genres lying slightly beyond the range of 
their own competence, and observant of the skills, devices and conceits 
proper to those genres. There is at any rate in the works we read plenty of 
evidence of the application of skills learnt elsewhere. 

After what I have said of Curtius’s topos I naturally hesitate to recommend 
a new term, but I think there may be room in our studies for the discreet use 
of ‘accommodation’. On first encountering the phenomenon in patristic 
literature one might be tempted to say that ‘accommodation’ lies midway 
between plagiarism and parody; but the intention is clearly reverent. As one 
becomes more familiar with the convention and notes the many occasions 
and circumstances in which ‘accommodation’ was practised, it will seem to 
fit, according to the author's intention, into the series: imitation, accommoda- 
tion, parody, blasphemy. In dealing with secular authors we may be able to 
use it, at least analogically, when we feel that parody and blasphemy are too 
condemnatory. “Accommodation’ is the conscious but reverent transference 
of sacred or sacrosanct words, similes, metaphors, symbols, or whole mosaics 
of quotation to a new context; or it may manifest itself as sustained allusion: 
for instance the use (or echoing) of the words of Job, or of Lamentations, or 
even of Christ’s Agony in Gethsemane in the context of private prayer. By 
remembering the existence of this convention, we may be able (and may 
wish) to screen Gottfried von Strassburg from the full charge of irreverence 
and blasphemy: by speaking of an ‘accommodation’ of Bernardine phraseo- 
logy, when he extols the love of Tristan and Isolde; of an ‘accommodation’ 
of a known pattern of symbolism, when he allegorizes the architecture of the 
‘Minnegrotte’. Boldest of all would then be his ‘accommodation’ of litur- 
gical formulae and ritual in the ‘offices’ and the ‘hours’ of his devout lovers. 
Where as an agnostic I should in this last case myself incline to the verdict of 
blasphemy, others, more devout, may wish to settle for parody.* Let us, 
however, try the term further. It may be possible to represent Gottfried as 
an ‘accommodator when he so consciously and blatantly juxtaposes Tristan 
the bed-hopper and Tristan the exemplary martyr of love. (The details are 
well known, but German critics do not as a rule admit that Gottfried tells 
the ‘juicier’ parts of his story with relish and conviction.) It is useful to recall 
that the Middle Ages were familiar with similar juxtapositions: of unseemly 
or frankly sinful behaviour, and real sanctity. From the frequency with 
which the subject is treated by the exegetes, we may surmise that it was a 
regular instruction to clerics in training to ‘account for the two Davids’ or 
the ‘two Samsons’. David on the one hand feigning madness and fouling his 
beard, slaying the bringer of bad tidings, David the adulterer; and the other 
David, the progenitor of Christ, the royal minstrel and author of the Psalms. 
Samson the frequenter of brothels, and Samson the type of Christ storming 
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the gates of Hell. Gottfried must have been familiar with the method of 
reconciling the crude events of Old Testament historia and the David and 
Samson of the Christian faith. He could not openly apply the method in 
dealing with Tristan and Isolde, but he could ‘accommodate’ the known 
pattern of contrasting images. Tristan and Isolde on the one hand re-enacting 
the escapades recorded in the mere (as historia); Tristan and Isolde (or Gott- 
fried as their exegete) expounding der aventiure meine (interpretatio). He 
clinched the matter in the culminating idyll of the “Minnegrotte’ by banish- 
ing from it expressis verbis all trace of the original historia (the hunting for 
food). Before using ‘accommodation’, however, we must be convinced of a 
reasonably reverent intention; we should need evidence from Gottfried’s 
contemporaries to decide.* 

Hartmann’s intention is certainly reverent when, in narrating the infancy 
of Gregorius, he ‘accommodates a pattern of incident from the life of 
Christ according to Pseudo-Matthew (Gregorius, lines 1235-1305): the child 
is by his very perfection a source of annoyance to neighbours and becomes 
the innocent cause of tale-bearing and dissension. It is, | admit, an indifferent 
example. His utilization, on the other hand, of a patristic commonplace to 
describe the appearance of Gregorius when he is released from his seventeen 
years penance on the rock is a devout and reverent exercise, a convincing 
example. The commonplace in question is ‘the two figures of Christ’. Time 
and again one encounters this ‘set piece’ of Biblical interpretation: the 
systematic comparing and contrasting of Christ as he appeared transfigured 
to the disciples, and the Christ of the Passion story — each supported by Old 
Testament prophecy, for which the all-important texts are speciosus forma 
pre filiis hominum (Ps. 44, 3=45, 2) and videmus eum non habentem speciem 
neque decorum (Is. 53, 2). Hartmann offers, it will be remembered, first a 
hyperbolical and realistically detailed description of the handsome nobleman 
whom the emissaries from Rome did not find; then an equally rhetorical and 
detailed description of the emaciated martyr whom they found (lines 3371- 
3465). If anyone should doubt that this was indeed Hartmann’s intention, I 
would refer to the concluding lines of the description: Gregorius’s skin was 
‘stretched over his bones like a linen sheet over a thorn bush; one might have 
counted all his bones through his skin’. The latter half of this is an ‘accom- 
modation’ of the words dinumeraverunt omnia ossa mea (Ps. 21, 1822, 17), to 
the importance of which as a source of the Gothic crucifixion I have drawn 
attention elsewhere;'* the first part alludes to one or more of a cluster of 
similes for the body of Christ stretched on the cross (the ram caught in a 
thicket from the story of Abraham and Isaac, and the altar-cloth stretched on 
the altar of sacrifice). 

If these affinities, and possibilities of allusive practice are not recognized we 
may find ourselves misjudging our medieval poets as critics before Rosamund 
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Tuve misjudged George Herbert.’ We have, in fact, forgotten collectively 
since the Reformation and the Renaissance much of what was a common 
store of Christian knowledge. If therefore we need to read the Fathers, as 
Curtius says, ‘as literature’, it must be first to recover their stock of lore 
(notions, images, concatenations of ideas, patterns of argument), and not 
merely to seek examples in what they wrote, of ‘topoi’ belonging to other 
orders of literature. 


V 


Having stated the case against an uncritical adoption of the term topos, and 
against much of what it was intended to mean in respect of method, we may 
safely allow that, of course, Curtius differentiates between the mere occurrence 
of topoi and the use successive authors made of them. But that is not enough. 
They must, I think, be given back to the writers, so that we may see them in 
their true setting and gauge the purpose they serve. Of the ‘pleasance’ 
(locus amoenus) Curtius gave a preliminary account in his Chapter 10, 
Section 6. With it one may profitably compare Rainer Gruenter’s article 
analysing the description of Paradise in the Wiener Genesis;+* he accepts the 
label locus amoenus as a mere ‘common denominator , locating the theme 
amongst possible themes. His characterization of the individual variation on 
the traditional theme involves fine discriminations which in the end make one 
doubt the real existence of the so-called topos itself. By concentrating on 
recurrent elements Curtius has probably helped us all to look more closely 
at our texts. At my last reading of Der arme Heinrich I was struck as never 
before by the intrusive und sanc vil wol von minnen in the portrait of the knight 
(which made Hans Naumann ask whether there was not here a possible 
allusion to another Henry — the Minnesinger Kaiser Heinrich); and by the 
fine propriety with which Hartmann adapts the metaphor of the Heavenly 
Bridegroom (his cellars and vineyards) to the experience and imaginative 
capacity of the child heroine of his tale. The possible justice of my old 
Professor C. E. Gough’s observation on the text of Meier Helmbrecht has 
also come home to me for similar reasons: it is indeed noteworthy that in so 
slight an elaboration of the theme ‘all God's creatures’ the poet should have 
singled out wolf and eagle (line 459) to represent all beasts and birds: it will 
be remembered that it is partly on this evidence that Professor Gough 
thought that Wernher der Gartenere might have been a Franciscan. 

But finally, if topoi are as important and pervasive as Curtius would have 
us believe, and so essentially linked with a classical tradition handed down 
through the artes in the schools, we shall evidently find little to concern us in 
the Nibelungenlied and Wolfram. If it is to be topoi or these — owé, der mich 
da welen hieze! 
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NOTES 


1 Edgar Mertner, “Topos and Commonplace’, Strena Anglica, Festschrift fiir Otto Ritter, Halle, Niemeyer, 
1956, pp. 178 ff. 

2 ‘The origins of the medieval humility formula’, P.M.L.A., vol. 69 (1954), pp. 1279 ff. Defending his 
monograph of 1921 against Curtius’s summary dismissal, he writes (in English): ‘by formula of humility I 
did not mean a topos of any kind . . . | meant rather the whole prayer-complex . . . within which a special 
role is played by the mention of the poet’s name, so that he may receive his reward of prayer’ (p. 1282) 
... From this point of view classical antiquity is not a perfect model but a prefigurative preliminary 
stage which has to be overcome and surpassed’ (p. 1290). 

* The passages which Curtius quotes from Jerome and Cassiodorus on ‘rhetoric in Holy Scripture’ are, 
of course, important, but were written to refute the charge that Holy Scripture was deficient in respect of 
rhetoric. For better guidance on the way in which the Bible was studied, see, of course, Beryl Smalley, 
The Study of the Bible in the Middle Ages, Blackwell, Oxford, 1952.” 

4 See, for instance, the introduction by H. F. Stewart and E. K. Rand to the Loeb edition (1926 reprint) 
of The Theological Tractates and The Consolation of Philosophy. E. K. Rand, incidentally, earns high praise 
in the Foreword to the English translation of Curtius (Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1953), p. viii. 

® Particularly in Book II of the De Consolatione. 

® The lot of Job should not be referred to as his ‘misfortunes’. Job was written to deal with the problem 
of unmerited suffering. Only rarely (and as a solecism) does medieval literature or art associate Job and 
infortunium. (An article on Fortune is to appear in the next volume of the Reallexikon zur deutschen Kunst- 
geschichte.) 

? ‘Heinrich von Veldeke’s conception of the Aeneid’, G.L.L., vol. 10 (1957), pp. 210 ff. 

8 W. Schwarz, Gottfried von Strassburg, Tristan und Isolde (Inaugural lecture, Amsterdam), Groningen, 
1955, speaks of ‘bewusste Nachahmung und dadurch bedingte Profanierung der religidsen Sphire’. 
Prof. Schwarz may be right: I find I can say slightly less with the help of ‘accommodation’. 

® Werther’s likening of himself to the Prodigal Son, and his use in his plight of the sacred words of the 
Agony are, coming from him (a ‘Genie’), scarcely less than blasphemy. Werfel’s use of erat dolor sicut 
meus in the opening lines of his ‘Verwundeter Storch’ (War jemals eine Trauer so wie die) — words tradi- 
tionally associated with the Man of Sorrows awaiting crucifixion — is reverent, and so clearly intended, 
that we must call it ‘accommodation’. 

10 ‘Das gotische Christusbild’, Euphorion, vol. 47 (1953), pp. 16 ff, Section VI. 

11 A Reading of George Herbert, 1952. 

12 ‘Der paradisus der Wiener Genesis’, Euphorion, vol. 49 (1955), pp. 121 ff. lam grateful to Professor 
L. W. Forster for this reference. With Gruenter’s attitude towards the topos, compare Schwietering as 
quoted in note 2, above. 











INTERPRETATIONS OF THE LYRIC 
BY WILLIAM ROSE 


Tue earnest discussion in which German poets have been engaged since the 
war has been reflected in numerous essays — notably by Benn, Holthusen, 
Krolow and Hollerer — in which they have stated their views on what poetry 
is, how it comes to be written, and why it is no longer possible to write in 
the manner of Goethe, Morike or Rilke. It is understandable that the literary 
historian or critic should look to the poets themselves for first-hand informa- 
tion on why they choose particular themes, on the motives which induce 
them to write their poetry, on the way in which the poetic faculty works, on 
the part played in the composition by emotion or reason. The poet cannot 
tell us everything we want to know about his poem, for he is not himself 
aware of all the complex factors which go to its making. In fact it is remark- 
able how little he ever does tell us, and the role of the objective interpreter is 
to apply such insights as are available to him, from whatever branch of study 
they may be derived, to the elucidation of the poem’s full significance. 

An undertaking such as that of Professor Benno von Wiese’ is, therefore, at 
first sight to be welcomed as promising a weighty contribution to a branch 
of Germanistic studies, the interpretation of lyric poetry, which is coming 
more and more to the fore. There has indeed in recent years been a spate of 
such ‘interpretations , but the more of these one has read the more dubious 
has appeared their claim to acceptance as scholarly achievements. One 
looks in vain for any underlying principles, and yet the analysis of a work of 
art can no more be carried out without some basic analytical method than 
can that of a chemical substance in a laboratory. 

Professor von Wiese has assembled, in nearly a thousand pages, contribu- 
tions by thirty-two scholars, including himself, who between them examine 
nearly a hundred lyric poems ranging from the Middle Ages to the present 
day, and since these contributors include some of the most distinguished 
university teachers both of the older and the younger generations it was to be 
expected that here at last would be found an authoritative guide to the study 
of a lyric text. The result is sadly disappointing. The editor did not feel 
himself called upon to lay down definite lines of i inquiry, and in this one can 
sympathize with him, since, as he indicates in his Foreword, there is no homo- 
gencous approach discernible in the field of German literary studies. ‘Jede 
Festlegung auf bestimmte Richtungen und Methoden ist vermieden, so dass 
der Leser aus diesem Unternehmen zugleich einen Uberblick iiber die span- 
nungsreiche Lage der gegenwartigen deutschen Literaturwissenschaft und 
Literaturgeschichte am Leitfaden der Gattung Lyrik gewinnen kann.’ Yet 
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the reader would at least have been justified in looking for some consensus 
of opinion to emerge as to what is permissible in the scholarly elucidation 
of a text and what is to be avoided as little more than subjective speculation. 
To judge from these volumes, the situation is not merely ‘spannungsreich’, 
it is chaotic. Professor von Wiese speaks of ‘die nétigen Voraussetzungen’ 
which the interpreters must bring to their work, but these prerequisites 
are to be looked for in the personal equipment of the interpreter, not 
in any accepted method of interpretation. “Denn das Einmalige und 
Besondere des Gedichtes braucht die Persdnlichkeit des Deutenden, um 
angemessen vernommen zu werden.’ This seems to deny to the interpreta- 
tion of lyric poetry any claim to scientific validity, even though Professor 
von Wiese goes on to state, ‘Dennoch bleibt es das iibergeordnete Ziel 
dieses Buches, dass die Interpretationen der einzelnen Gedichte zu einer 
Geschichte der deutschen Lyrik beitragen sollen.’ This purpose would have 
been better served if the guiding hand of the editor had been less sparing, if 
he had insisted on a greater degree of cohesion in what has turned out to be 
at best a series of individual studies. He somewhat ruefully admits that in the 
choice of poems for interpretation he was ‘weitgehend an die Wiinsche 
seiner Mitarbeiter gebunden’, and he protects himself by putting the re- 
sponsibility for each interpretation on the individual author, each being free 
to choose the method he considered best. But it hardly inspires confidence in 
such an ambitious work of scholarship as this to be informed that only one 
condition was considered applicable both for the interpreter and for the 
reader who looks to him for guidance, namely ‘die gemeinsame Liebe zum 
Gedicht’. 

Professor von Wiese contributes a general Introduction on the interpreta- 
tion of lyric poetry which has many sound things to say. It can be read with 
pleasure and profit, and helps to remove the adverse impression gained from 
his Foreword. Though he once more emphasizes the subjective element in 
interpretation, one suspects that he started with the intention of organizing a 
symposium which would provide the student with an indispensable instru- 
ment for the pursuit of his researches, but that the undertaking became un- 
controllable, so that it finally emerged mainly as a reflection of a confused 
situation which he had perforce to accept. 

When we come to the interpretations themselves, it may be said at once 
that, scattered through these pages, many valuable insights are presented and 
important clues offered to understanding. The contribution by Professor 
August Langen, which deals with three poems by Brentano under the joint 
title of Nachklange Beethovenscher Musik, may in particular be recommended 
for the way in which it proceeds from the analysis of a poetic work to the 
opening up of wide vistas. The investigation of Brentano's poetic mood and 
alae associated with the outlook and ideas of German Romanticism, 
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leads to a consideration of how a piece of music or other non-literary work 
of art can be translated into words; and a discussion of the relative roles of 
the conscious and the unconscious in artistic creation has a fruitful outcome 
in a comparison between the Romantic and the “Sturm und Drang’ concep- 
tions of the “Genie’. While remainirig closely knit with the poems under 
investigation, this interpretation is in fact a well-documented and refreshing 
contribution to literary history. 

In accordance with the free rein allowed to the contributors, however, the 
re ‘ader has constantly to adjust himself to a new approach. Some take the 
poct's biography into account, others ignore it. Some wander off into more 
extensive fields, others circle round a few pin-pointed stylistic details without 
being able to penetrate to any essential aesthetic significance or to throw ap- 
preciable light on problems of poetic composition. Some consider the intel- 
lectual background or climate of feeling of the times, others dissect the poem 
as a phenomenon isolated in time and space. Many have not escaped the 
obvious danger of reading into a poem a complex of ideas for which 

the only authority is the interpreter’s own assumption. Having come to the 

conclusion that such and such an idea is what the poet wanted to convey, 
they proceed to spin out the idea at inordinate length until its relation to the 
poem which was the starting-point of the discussion becomes almost too 
tenuous to be any longer visible. The tendency to extend and elaborate the 
possible implications of a poet's idea instead of subjecting the idea, within the 
limits authorized by the poem, to objective analysis is particularly wasteful. 
It may be that, as Professor Romano Guardini says, the more simple a poem is 
the more difficult it is to interpret. Perhaps the interpreters themselves some- 
times exaggerate the difficulty, overlaying a simple conception or technical 
device with a wealth of explanation as though the conception were of pro- 
found philosophical importance or the device entirely new. Any notion, so 
long as it is embodied in verse, is held to be pregnant with metaphysical 
possibilities, and the belief that magnificent poetry can be based upon an 
idea which is eccentric to the point of absurdity, as in the case of Rilke, is 
rarely entertained. 

It ‘seems to be generally accepted that the complicated technical skill and 
ingenuity which the interpreter lays bare in the poet's rhythmic and acoustic 
effects were consciously employed. It is more likely that the artistry, or 
craftsmanship, was in good part attributable to no deliberate, conscious 
intention. There is little indication in these interpretations of an attempt to 
come to grips with the way in which the poetic mind works, as an aid to the 
understanding of what it has produced. A short, but illuminating, considera- 
tion of this point will be found in Mr. David Masson’s brilliant analysis of 
sound symbolism in one of Rilke’s Sonette an Orpheus.* After an exhaustive 
investigation of the poet's use of sound, he comes to the conclusion that ‘in 
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matters of sound-patterns as much as, if not far more than, in matters of 
image and idea, the real source of the poem is below the poet's consciousness. 
The poet's ear finds a phrase “right’’ because it satisfies the universal laws of 
which all these chiasmi and sequences, these alliterations and assonances, and 
delicate modulations and contrasts of sound, are the particular manifestations. 
Of the reasons for the “rightness” he can hardly be aware in detail — only in 
the most nebulous sense. Of the reason why a certain expression suggested 
itself rather than another he must remain equally in the dark.’ 

The first requisite in any attempt to interpret a poem is the use of precise 
language, and this is a quality in which it cannot be said that German critics 
excel. In one interpretation of an eight-line poem occur the words *“Zauber’ 
(three times), “bezaubert’, “Wunder, “wunderbar’, ‘wunderschén’, “Klang- 
wunder’, and the phrase ‘im goldnen Gleichgewicht der Strophen’. These 
are sentimental or emotive terms. The trick of splitting a compound word 
by means of a hyphen in order to bring out the primal meaning of a term 
which has in everyday usage acquired a metaphorical significance is a lin- 
guistic device to which the German language lends itself, but which does not 
necessarily lead to lucidity of expression. And it may perhaps be said in 
general that the German vocabulary is so instinct with feeling that its use in 
criticism is a standing temptation to depart from the ruthless standards of 
reason. 

The attribution of an absolute significance to a particular vowel or a 
particular consonantal sound is sometimes carried to lengths which render 
the interpretation of verse, in some of its aspects, tantamount to a mechanical 
process of decoding. This is not to deny that certain sounds or combinations 
of sounds possess symbolic or evocative value, but most interpreters take 
their task too lightly. Why, for example, are a and o (in a commentary on 
the prevailing rhymes in a sonnet by Platen) designated as ‘melancholy’ 
sounds? Alliteration and assonance can certainly be employed to evoke a 
specific response, but is it true that a subtle concatenation of sounds initiates 
the same reaction in everyone, as is so often assumed? And it is extraordinary 
to note what artistic craftsmanship, and even profundity of thought, can be 
deduced from a poet’s handling of masculine or feminine rhymes. In the 
discussion of the above-mentioned sonnet by Platen it is said, “Charakteri- 
stisch fiir dieses Sonett ist es auch, dass simtliche Reime weiblich sind, also 
klingend. Auch diese, vom Dichter gewollte Einformigkeit deutet noch 
einmal auf das Unausweichliche der Aussage hin, die in diesem unerbittlichen 
Gedicht Gestalt gewonnen hat.’ Would there have been any diminution of 
inevitability if all the rhymes had been masculine? Some elaboration of this 
point would have been welcome. 

[t is just in this failure to work out the deeper implications of their state- 
ments that so many of these interpretations leave the reader unsatisfied. 
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Otherwise, what appear to be imaginative extravagances might at least have 
been given the semblance of plausibility. Professor Fritz Martini, for instance, 
in his analysis of Heym’s Der Krieg, stops short at the crucial point. After 
pointing out that the hyperbolic figure in which war is personified comes 
from below and, at the end of the poem, has risen high above the destroyed 
city, while the city itself now lies spread out beneath him, Professor Martini 
makes the following startling comment — “Die Horizontale der Vernichtungs- 
landschaft und die Vertikale der mythischen Damonenfigur bilden genau 
dic Figur des Kreuzes.’ Are we to assume that this was the poet’s conscious 
intention? And if so, what are the implications: Professor Martini does not 
say. 

In contrast to this halting on the brink when it is essential that the argu- 
ment should be carried further, one notices in a number of cases a curious 
procedure which must presumably be attributed to the subjective nature of 
the interpretation. The exposition begins lucidly with consideration of one 
or more acutely observed features of the poem, and the reader feels rewarded 
by an insight which, even though he may be familiar with the poem, is new 
and stimulating. Then the interpreter concentrates upon a particular element 
of thought implicit in the poem and methodically embroiders it in language 
as involved and obscure as the earlier analysis was clear and cogent, until one 
has the feeling of being wrapped in a cocoon of verbiage in which the poet 
is lost to sight and only the interpreter is visible revelling in the intellectual 
pleasure he is himself deriving from his elaboration. Everyone who attempts 
the elucidation of a poem might well bear in mind the pithy comment of 
Professor Walter Muschg, in his devastating article Zerschwatzte Dichtung,’ 
on Heidegger’s interpretation of Trakl — “Er entdeckt in ihm dasselbe, was er 
in Hélderlin hineingelesen hat.’ 

Professor von Wiese has carried out a useful experiment, the outcome of 
which is both suggestive and provoking. Much could be learnt from a 
careful analysis and collation of the multifarious approaches, methods and 
conclusions revealed in these volumes which, with all their qualities and 
faults, should stimulate those concerned with German literary studies to 
consider whether the present confusion of ideas about the interpretation of 
poetry cannot be resolved into some sort of order. There cannot be one 
single method, and there are many obstacles on the route, which bristles 
with dangers such as are well illustrated by the attempt here of a student of 
Heine to combine biographical and psycho-analytical assumptions in one 
pregnant sentence — “Loreley ist die archetypisch verwandelte Amalie.’ 
But a ‘spannungsreiche Lage’, exciting though it may be, cannot be accepted 
as permanently desirable, and it is hardly to the credit of German studies that 
it has lasted so long. 
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NOTES 


1 Die deutsche Lyrik: Form und Geschichte. Interpretationen. Edited by Benno von Wiese. I. Vom 
Mittelalter bis zur Frithromantik 21.60 DM. II. Von der Spatromantik bis zur Gegenwart 21.60 DM. 2. Auflage, 


1957. August Bagel Verlag, Diisseldorf. 
2 ‘Patterns of Vowel and Consonant in a Rilkean Sonnet’, Modern Language Review, vol. XLVI (1951). 


3 Die Zerstérung der deutschen Literatur, 2. Auflage, 1956. Bern, Francke. 








REVIEWS 


Der Einfluss des Englischen auf den deutschen Wortschatz 1640-1815. By Peter F. 
Ganz. Erich Schmidt Verlag, Berlin, 1957. 257 pp. 


The only comprehensive account of the influence of English on the German 
vocabulary is Agnes B. Stiven’s doctoral dissertation Englands Einfluss auf 
den deutschen Wortschatz (Zeulenroda, 1936). Mr. Ganz has now given us a 
more detailed account of the period 1640-1815, the limits being determined 
by the English Civil War and the end of the Napoleonic wars. Within this 
smaller compass he has been able to fill in the details of the outline picture 
drawn by Miss Stiven by quoting fully from original sources and to correct 
here and there her dating of some of the English borrowings. Mr. Ganz 
generously recognizes that his predecessor's work remains authoritative, 

despite her reliance on secondary sources, and modestly does not claim to have 
done more than correct a few details, but his careful documentation of the 
material and his painstaking search through the accounts of German travellers 
in England and through numerous translations from English add vividness 
and variety to Miss Stiven’s lexical summary. He might perhaps have omitted 
the shadowy nonce-words Grandisonmanie, Translating (only in Klopstock), 
tristramshandysieren, etc., and devoted more attention to some of the phono- 
logical problems involved (see below under boxen) and to the question of the 
intermediary influence of French. The earliest locus of Materialist in German 
can hardly be claimed to be 1702, since Leibniz’s work in which it appeared 
in that year was written in French, and it is not found in a German text until 
1752 (Wieland). The word was, indeed, first used in its philosophical sense 
by Robert Boyle in 1674, but can it be claimed that it was borrowed from 
English? The exact course of the borrowing of this and similar words still 
remains to be plotted. 

The following notes are offered as further contributions to the subject. 


Aprilznarr. Not in Ganz or Stiven, but claimed by Kluge-Gétze, Triibner 
and Spalding (An Historical Dictionary of German Figurative Usage) as a 
loan-translation of April fool. The German word is first found in Hofmanns- 
waldau’s Gedichte (1697) and is recorded by Frisch (1741). The Eng. April 
, fool is also not recorded earlier than the seventeenth century, and the German 
phrases zum April schicken (Lessing) and in den April fihren (Goethe) suggest 
that Aprilznarr may well be a native formation. The present reviewer sees 


no reason to assume Eng. influence; the custom is wide-spread throughout 
Europe. 


Barde. Omitted by Ganz, but recorded in Stiven, p. 29. It is true that this 
word was first borrowed from French in the seventeenth century (Schottel), 
but its popularity in the eighteenth was certainly due to the cult of Ossian. 


boxen. On this word Ganz appears to have gone astray. It appears in the 
eighteenth century in the forms boxen and baxen, and Ganz claims that the 
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latter form suggests oral borrowing made in the first instance in north 
Germany, the a respresenting the current eighteenth-century Eng. pronun- 
ciation of o (cf. frock: Frack). He has overlooked the fact that baxen is a 
native German word, wide spread in German dialects, especially in north 
German, in the sense ‘hit’ or “box a person’s ears’ (cf. W. Jungandreas, 
Niedersachsisches Wérterbuch under backsen and in the Bremisches Wérterbuch, 
‘du krigst baaks’). The native German word survives, apart from dialects, 
in the nautical phrase gegen den Wind boxen, and its cognates occur in other 
Germanic languages, Dan. baxe, Swed. baxas. The Eng. sporting term was 
first used towards the close of the eighteenth century either in the form 
boxen (Niebuhr, 1774) or, contaminated by the native word, in the form 
baxen (Archenholz, 1791), and at this time was restricted to accounts by 
German travellers of the curious amusements of the English. Neither 
Schiller’s “Die driiben baxen sich um ein Herzogtum’ (Fiesko, V,7) nor Goethe's 
‘Zwei Gegner sind es, die sich boxen, die Arianer und Orthodoxen’ (Zahme 
Xenien) have in the reviewer's opinion anything to do with the Eng. 
borrowing. Even if it be assumed that Schiller knew the Eng. word, a 
technical sporting term would have been out of place in Fiesko. 


Gardinenpredigt. Not included by Ganz, but recorded in Stiven, p. 24 as a 
loan-translation of curtain lecture and supposed to have been clined by 
translations of Douglas Jerrold’s Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures (1845). But 
the German word appears already in 1795 (Hupel), and S. Brant’s ‘der eeman 
selten fryd do hett, muosz héren predig ouch gar oft’ as well as similar compounds 
in other Germanic languages (Du. gordijnpreek, Dan. gardinpreken), all 
recorded before Jerrold’s articles appeared in Punch, show that there is no 
need to assume Eng. influence. 


harmlos. Omitted by Ganz, but generally supposed to have been introduced 
into Germany by Klopstock on the model of Eng. harmless. We know of 
no reason why the traditional view should be rejected. 


Kastorél. Omitted by Ganz, possibly because it has never become really 
current in German, but it is recorded in Campe, Sanders, Pekrun and 
Duden (see Stiven, p. 46). 


Papiermaché. Not included by Ganz, but this pseudo-French formation 
was coined in England; it is recorded for the first time in German in 1765 
and again in 1772 in a translation of Smollett (see Schulz-Basler and Stiven). 


Schwindel, Schwindler. Ganz gives an impressive list of quotations in support 
of the traditional view that these words were borrowed into German 
towards the close of the eighteenth century from the jargon of German 
Jews in London. This may be so, but it is worth noting that the verbal noun 
was used in its modern sense by Th. Murner as early as 1515 in Die Miihle 
von Schwindelsheim (note also the title): 


Darumb Salomon das selbe jahe, 
Das er kein schwindlen nie mer sahe, 
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Das sich eim fall so woll verglicht, 
Wie man falsch goldt uff steinen stricht (Il. 128-31). 


As examples of ‘swindling’ Murner gives: am predger stuol von enten sagen; 
by den nasen freren; mit rot welsch alle welt betriegen. 


Stilleben. Not included by Ganz, but see Kluge-Gétze and Stiven, p. 24. 
The German compound is first recorded, but not with reference to art, in 
a translation of Grandison (1775). The phrase das stille Leben, referring to 
art, is found in 1741, as a translation of the Eng. still-life, in Der Zuschauer 
and in 1746 in Mahler der Sitten. 


Travestie. Ganz quotes Schlegel (1802) as the earliest locus of this borrowing 
from Eng. According to Fischer, Goethe-Wortschatz it appears in a letter of 
Gocthe’s in 1795. 


Weiblichkeit. Not included by Ganz. The word occurs first in Wieland’s 
Agathon with the remark: “wenn es erlaubt ist, dieses Wort einem grossen 
Dichter abzuborgen’. According to Stiven (p. 25) ‘der grosse Dichter’ was 
Richardson, which seems unlikely. Grimm ’s Deutsches Worterbuch suggests 
Milton, but womanhood, on which Weiblichkeit is supposed to be mod ‘iled. 
does not occur in Milton’s works. ‘Der grosse Dichter’ may well have been 
Shakespeare. 


C. T. Carr 
St. Andrews 


Cassell’s German and English Dictionary, revised and re-edited by H. T. Betteridge. 


Cassell, London, 1957. 6304-614 pp. 30s. 


Cassell’s German dictionary, long familiar to students of German, has already 
a textual history of its own. When it was first published is not known as the 
publisher's records were destroyed in a London blitz in 1941. The first extant 
version is Elizabeth Weir's New German Dictionary, issued in 1889, and it was 
this dictionary which was revised no less than sixteen times by Karl Breul 
between 1909 and 1932. After Breul’s death a further edition in two parts 
was prepare -d by J. H. Lepper and R. Kottenhahn in 1936 and 1939. Despite 
these frequent revisions few changes were made in the aim and lay-out of 
Miss Weir’s dictionary, although it was, of course, considerably extended. 
The present edition (still called Cassell’s New German Dictionary on the dust- 
cover, but Cassell’s German and English Dictionary on the title-page) has been 
prepared by Dr. H. T. Betteridge, Senior Lecturer in German in the University 
of Glasgow, and although it is still based on the Breul editions, it has been 
reset in Roman type and the lay-out completely revised. In addition to recent 
neologisms the editor has included ve ry many colloquialisms, provincialisms 
and technical terms, and in this re spect it is far superior to Breul, which had a 
pronounced literary bias. To the main body of each section are appended 
lists of common abbreviations, proper names and strong verbs (the last 
omitted from the table of contents of the English-German part). A peculiar 
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feature of this new edition, which is presumably intended mainly for English 
speakers, is the indication in the International Phonetic Transcription of the 
pronunciation of each head-word in the English-German section, while in the 
German-English part the pronunciation of German words is given only ‘for 
words which do not conform to the normal rules’. What these normal rules 
are is not stated, and it seems to the reviewer that the English learner of 
German should be given more guidance on the pronunciation of certain 
‘difficult’ words such as Schisma, Relief, Ischias, Aegypten, Zylinder. The 
setting of the head-words is not strictly alphabetical, trinkbar being recorded 
under trinken and fahrbar under fahren. This is a reasonable principle, but it is 
not carried out consistently, lesbar, for example, appearing under the head- 
word Lesart and preceding lesen. Head-words which are spelt alike but which 
differ in meaning and origin are kept separate and numbered, but again in- 
consistencies have crept in: Rahm = soot and Rahm = cream would have been 
better kept apart, and Kugelhaube and Kugelkappe should not be under Kugel = 
bullet. 

These details of the lay-out are, however, minor points, and the dictionary 
will be judged mainly on the accuracy of the equivalents and the comprehen- 
siveness of its record of the vocabulary of the two languages. 

On the first count, as one might expect from an editor who has had long 
experience of teaching German to University students, the dictionary will 
stand up well to the demands which will be made upon it. We note only in 
the English-German part a tendency to give a definition, and that not always 
apt, instead of an equivalent for certain words which are identical in English 
and German. For instance: ‘cocktail, gemischtes Spirituosengetrink’; ‘coca- 
cola, alkoholfreies Getrink’; “kimono, japanischer Schlafrock’. It would, we 
suggest, have been preferable to give simply as equivalents the Fremdwérter 
Cocktail, Coca~Cola, Kimono, especially as they do not appear in the German- 
English section and the user of the dictionary is, therefore, nowhere given the 
gender of these words in common use in German. In any case, a bilingual 
dictionary is not the place for definitions. Certain discrepancies between the 
equivalents in the German-English and English-German parts have been 
noted. One example, which puzzles the reviewer who is no botanist, must 
suffice: ‘Hainampfer, wood-sorrel’, but “wood-sorrel, der Sauerklee’ and ‘blood- 
wort, der Hainampfer’. Occasionally compounds appear under different head- 
words with different meanings: “Fleischbank (under Fleisch), butcher’s stall, 
shambles’, but ‘Fleischbank (under Bank), butcher’s block’, and ‘Fleischerbank, 
stall, shambles’. 

A dictionary of this scope, running to about 1200 pages, should include all 
the common words in each language and the user will expect to find most 
recent neologisms. We note that the following are not recorded in the 
German-English section: Grenadier, Kadmium, Kamisol, Krokodil, Krokus. In 
the English-German part the student who is required to translate modern 
English texts into German will look in vain for: airstrip, allergic, ambivalent: 
antibiotic, apologia, arty, Asia, Australia, automation, martini, mascara, 
microfilm, mishit, monitor (vb.), monolithic, mothball, mules (slippers), 
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musical (sb.), cold war, heavy water, hair-do, H-bomb, frogman, electronics, 


nylon, long-playing, sound- barrier. Such omissions, we suggest, are serious 
in a diction: iry which profe sses to be up to date. In the lists of abbreviations 
we muss Asta. D-lag, wey Stuka and many others. Occasionally the gender 
of a noun is not recorded ( (e.g. Kapuze) and in the English- German part there 
is sometimes no ndication of the part of speech (e.g. poliomyelitis). 

Like its predecessors this new Cassell’s will doubtless run to many editions; 
its defects, and no dictionary is without them, will be repaired and its omis- 
sions made good. In the meantime, we are thankful to Dr. Betteridge for 
undertaking the much needed revision of Breul’s Cassell’s and congratulate 
him on its successful completion. The ‘new Betteridge’ is in all respects 
superior to its forerunners and will stand students of German in good stead for 
many years to come. The publishers, too, are to be congratulated on having 
produced this dictionary at so reasonable a price. 

C. T. Carr 
Andrews 
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